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PREFACE. 



The intent of the following pages is to give such a condensed, but 
complete, description of the labour and sufferings of the children 
employed in the mines of the United Kingdom, as may enable those 
who have neither time nor inclination to wade through the two 
thousand pages comprising the First Report, with the Evidence on 
which it rests, of the CommissiQuers appointed by the Queap to 
inquire into the employment and ^sondition of those children, to form 
some just conception of the neeessity which exists for legislative 
deliberation and interference on their behalf. 

To the enlightened^ zealous, and persevering efforts of Lord 
Ashley, the public is indebted for the appointment of the Com- 
mission from whom this Report emanates; and although the f^cts 
it has brought to light relative to the sufferings and degradation, 
physical and moral, of large numbers of young children, of both 
sexes, can scarcely fail to augment the painful sympathy previously 
excited in his Lordship's mind, ip behalf of a class for whom " po 
man cared/' it cannot be doubted that his humane apd pat:r}otip 
exertions ip their cause will be now crowned with the ^-^ consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished." His Lordship was one of the first 
who entered the vineyard ; be has " borne the burden and heat of 
the day ;" but, having accomplished so much, " more labourers will 
now enter in," and the abominations existing in the mining districts 
of the country will be put down, as infringements upon all those 
high and solemn obligations that rest upon a civilized and a Christian 
country. t 

W. C. 

May 13th, 1842. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

There is an old adage, that ^^ one half of the world knows not hikw.thoi 
other half lives ;^ and we mugh doubt whether it has ei^er received so 
striking an exemplification as in the publication of *^ The Appendiit to the 
First Report of the Conlmissioners appointed by her Majesty to inquire 
into the Condition of the Children eniployed in the Mines and Factories 
of the United Kingdom," , 

The Appendix relating to the mines, alone, comprises upwards of 1800 
folio pages, and supplies a mass of the most valuable information touching 
the physical and moral condition of the large numbers of children, male and 
femal^ .who are employed in the wide field of mineral industry. 

The ol>jects of the inquiry entrusted to the commission, consisdng <A 
Mr. Thomas Tooke, Dr. Southwood Smith, Mr. Leonard Horner, and Mr. 
Robert Saunders, assisted by their Secretary', Mr. J. Fletcher, were, ** to 
collect information as to the ages at which the objects of it are employed, 
the number of hours they are engaged in work, the time allowed «ach day 
for meals ; as to their actual Btat^, condition, and treatment ;- and as to the 
effect of s^ueh employment, hoth with regard to their morals and their 
bodily health ; and the Assistant-commissioners, whose Reports, with the 
evidence upon which they are founded, constitute the two bulky folios 
already published, appear generally to have discharged their important and 
irksome duties in a very commendable manner, although some of them 
are entitled to higher praise than the rest. 

The great field of mineral labour embraced in the Reports of the Com- 
mission may be thus classified : — 

1. Coal Mines* 

Heported upon by 
South Stafibrdshire . . , . Dr. Mitchell ; Samuel S. Seriven, Esq. 
North Staffordshire .... Saniuel S. Seriven, Esq. 

Warwickshire Dr. Mitchell. 

Leicestershire The same. 

South Durham The same. 

V , , . I Jeling^r C. SyBMms, Esq- ; W^R. VVi^od, 

^''''^^^^'^^ \ Esq. ; S, S. 8rriveii, Esq. ^ - 

J , . f J, L. Kennedy, Esq.; A. Au5t1jf, Esq. j 

^*"^^*'"'^ t J. Fletcher, Esq. - * 

Cumberland Jelingcr C. Syraons, Esq. 

Northumberland J. R. Leifchild, Esq. 

Shropshire Dr. Mitchell. 
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Forest of Dean 
Glouce9ter8hire 
Somersetshire 
Cheshire . . 
Derbyshire . 
Wales . . . 
Scotland • . 
Ireland . . 



JReporttd upon by , 

Elijah Waring, Esq. 
The same. 
Dr. Stewart. 
J. L. Kennedy, Esq. 

J. L. Kennedy, Esq.; J.M.Fellowes, Esq. 
R. H. Franks, Esq. ; R. W. Jones, Elsq. 
T. Tancred, Esq. ; R. H. Franks, Esq. 
T. Martin, Esq. 



2. Iron Mines. 

South Staffordshire .... Dr. Mitchell. 

Northumberland & N. Durham, J. R. Leifchild, Esq. 

Cornwall Dr. Barhani. 

Devonshire The same. 

Forest of Dean £• Waring, Esq. 

Derbyshire . >J. M. Fellowes, Esq. 

Yorkshire W. Rayner Wood, Esq. 

Wales /Herbert Jones, Esq.; Rhys W- Jon^s^ 

o ^1 , I Esq. ; R. H. Franks, Esq. 

^^"^"^ . T. Tancred, Esq. ; R. H. Franks, Esq. 

3. Tin Mines. 
Forest of Dean . . . . . . E. Waring, Esq. 

J^^»«W Dr.Barham. 

W*'«* R. W. Jones, Esq. 

4. Lead Minks. • 
^orowjdl Dr Barham. 

Derbyshire j: M. Fellowes, Esq. 

Durham 1 ' -» 

Northumberland .... * J I^r. Mitchell ; J. R. Leifchild, Esq^ : . 

Cumberland ] Dr. Mitchell ; Thos. Martin, Esq: 

North of Ireland Thos. Martin, Esq. 

W^«s H. S. Jones, Esq. 

Scotland J. Fletcher, Esq. : 

5. Copper Mines. 

Lancashire A. Austin, Esq. 

Cornwall Dr. Barham. 

Devonshire ...... Dr.Barham. 

. Frederick Roper, Esq. 
. H* H. Jones, Esq.; R. W. Jones, Esq. 
These five divisions comprise the principal works embraced in the 
Keports. There are a f^w state, sulphur, and gold mines, noticed in the 
Reporte, but the information connected with them, as to the main object 
of the inquiry, is scarcely sufficient to induce further notice of thf^m here 
^ ©fder to render the treatment of the subject as lucid as possible, we 
Shan divide it into several chapters, embracing the following topics:— 

1. A descriptive account of the mines. . 

2. The persons employed in, the mines. 

3. The nature of their employment. 



South of Ireland 
Wales . . . , 



DESCRIPTIVE ACCOtraT OP THE MINES. b 

4. The phyaical condition and treatment of persons engaged in mining 

operations. 

5. The moral and intellecfua] condition of the persons emptoyed in Hie 

mines. 

6. Miscellaneous topics, as wages, hours of labour, &c., of the persons 
- employed in the mines. 



DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE MINES. 

L COAL MINES. 

The coal-mines being those deserving, on every account, of the mo't at; 

tention, we shall be somewhat particular in our description of them. , 

Dr. Mitchell, in bis Report on the working of the coal-mines in Shrop- 
shire, says, that when it has been determined to attempt to open a new mii)e 
for coals, two shafts are sunk near to each other, perhaps twelve or twenty 
yards ajiart. The diameter of each shaft is usually about seven feet. ' Tlie 
mode of sinking a shaft is precisely the same as that of sinking a well in 
the country round London. The shaft h built round with bricks as the 
work proceeds, by a process known to builders by the dei^oation. of 
underpinning, and the water on the sides must be stopped out from getting 
into the shafts, in the same way as the water is kept out from tlie wetis 
around London, by the use of cement, or, where that is insufficient, by 
inserting iron cylinders, which, when so employed, are in this district 
usually called tubs. In working the shafts, should they come to a bed 
containing a great body of water, which cannot be stopped out by suah 
means, then a cistern must be formed in this bed, from which it must be 
pumped. up; <and it is evidently much more economical to remove it in this 
way, thai^ to allow it afterwards to find its way down to a lower depth into 
the mi^e, from which it would have to be raised at a greater labour and 
trouble. When the shafts have been sunk to a certain depth, a difficulty 
of obtaining fresh air for the men begins to be felt, and a current is etTected 
by making an opening from the one shaft to the other. The air descends 
one shaft, passes through this opening, and then ascends the other shaft : 
wlien the air has once been put into motion, it is not difbcult to continue 
the current, and several modes are resorted to in order to make a com- 
mencement. A fire is lighted in one of the shafts, which sends n stream 
of air upwards, and thereby a fresh supply is drawn in from the Other 
shaft. There is an instrument calle'd the Blow George, which very much 
resembles the fan employed by f.iiiiiers to wiiiiKm tlicir coin, anil ni;iy be 
worked by six men, three and three relieving each otlier ; anil in case. of 
the work being continued at night, these six being then relieved by o^her 
six. The Blow George, when it i* praoticable, i^ worked by a band con- 
nected with the steam-engine. The air from it i^ forced into pipes, and 
sent down with great force to the bottom. This iustcument is ehiitly Useiit 
however, whilst a deep shaft is being mink, or a level is bring riirrii'tl for- 
ward, called a heading, and befoi-o the wof'k iri sulHcii'iilly adt'oiiciid to 
be able to make a circuit and a curnnt of air through it. 

After the'shafts are carried to a eertuin ilistanee lower <hi»-n, a fresh 
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coromunicatioh is made, and the former one is stopped up;* and when at 
last the coal is reached, all communication is stopped, except through the 
mine, in which as early as possible an opening is made from one shaft to 
another, and a fire is placed in a grating, or, as it is called, a lamp, at the 
end of a stalk of iron, under one of the shafts, and is constantly kept burn- 
ing. When the men come up at night, the last thing done is to put coals on 
the fire, and it generally keeps alight until they go down to work in the morn- 
ing. From the foot of each shaft a road or gateway is carried for- 
ward into the mine. In Staffordshire, where there is the ten-yard coal, 
a horse-road is cut out of the coal, but in the districts where the seams of 
coal are very narrow, the roads are proportionably small. Occasionally the 
roof has to oe supported by beams of timber. In the middle of the road, 
in some of the mines, rails are laid down, on which are carriages with low 
wheels, which are dragged by horses. It is just barely possible to stand 
close to the side, to keep out of the way of the horses and carriages whilst 
passing. The two horse-roads having been carried a short way from the 
shafts, a working is made in the coal from the one to the other, but only 
to the depth of the coal, and a small portion of the measure either above 
or below. When the communication between the two horse-ways is thus 
established, a door is placed in the direct passage which leads from the 
one shaft to the other, and is usually kept shut, so as to cause the air that 
comes down the one shaft to go forward and circulate through the mine 
before it ascends the other. 

As the mine advances, other horse-ways are made, so that they may be 
able conveniently to reach every part, and then the system of ventilation 
becomes much more complicated, and many doors have to be erected in the 
horse-ways, and a boy is plau^d at each to open it when it is necessary to 
let any one pass, and to see that it is kept shut at every other time. The 
safety of the mine much depends on this duty being well performed, and so 
young children are likely to err, and cause great destruction of human life. 

In some of the pits there are no horse-ways ; the passages, or '< gates,*' 
as they are called, being too small to admit of these animals. The strata of 
coal in some of the fields are not more than twelve inches thick, as m Glon- 
cestershirc ; and to draw the coal along the gates in such mines, children are 
substituted for the horses. Mr. Scriven, describing the mines of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, says, << I know but of two gates that will admit of the 
use of horses. In some of them I have had to creep upon my hands and 
knees the whole distance, the height being barely ttoenty inehesy and then 
have gone still lower on my breast, and crawled like a turtle to get up to 
the headings. In others I have been more fortunately hurried on a fiat 
board mounted upon four wheels, or in a corve,* with my head hanging 
over the back, and legs over the front of it, in momentary anticipation of 
getting scalped by the roof, or of meeting with the still more serious inflic- 
tion of a broken head from a depending rock ; whilst in others I have been 
enabled to accomplish my journey by stooping." These gates are some- 
times of great length. Mr. Scriven mentions the Booth-town pit, in which 
he walked, crept, and rode,. 1800 yards to one of the nearest "faces," or 
working plaees ; the roost distant was 200 further. f 

* The basket in which the coal is drawn up. 
t In Cumberland, many of the collieries go a long distance under the sea. In the Wil. 
liaui Pif, thoy have 500 acres under the sea, and the distance is two and a half miles from 
the shaft to the extreme part of the workings. The shaft is 110 fathoms. 
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The practice of forming the " gates" is to drive two heads, parallel with 
each other, right away from the shaft to the extreme boundary, alternately 
mining and stopping the bye-gates^ which are formed at right angles as they 
proceed : one of them may be designated the hurrying-in gate, the other 
the hurrying-out gate- They then commence •* getting" right and left, 
cutting out the coal, as will by and by be described. 

The roads or passages along which the coal is brought from the seam to 
the shaft, resemble the streets of an oblong town placed on a plane inclined 
sideways, and where there is one main street, through its length, near its 
lower side, with small side streets rising out of it at intervals, and a drain 
below the main street along the bottom. Along these roads the children 
draw, or, as it is called, << hurry'' the coal, iti small square wagons, called 
" corveSf'* ^^corfsy' or " dans,*' proportioned to the height of the passages. 

The varieties are very great in the working of collieries of different mag- 
nitudes, and where the seam of coal is of different degrees of thickness. 
But in all cases there are side passages cut up to the bank or face where 
the coal is hewn. In his report on the Durham coal-field, Dr. Mitchell 
compares a colliery to an old-fashioned window-frame, of which the bars 
represent the galleriett excavated from the coal, and the small glass panes 
the parallelograms of solid coal, which remain till the field has been entirely 
intei*sected by the galleries or roads ; and then as much of the remaining 
masses of coal is << robbed'* as prudence permits. 

The entrance into .a pit is effected either by the shaft or by a horizontal 
or inclined road cut into the side of a hill. Dr. Mitchell thus describes his 
descent into a coal-pit near Dudley : 

** After a skip loaded wfth coals was drawn up, a covering of the mouth of the shall was 
wheeled forward, and the skip was let down up<Hi it, and was unloaded of about 25 owt. of 
coals. The party about to descend, four in number, than stood upon the skip, and laid hold 
of the chain to which it was attached. The skip was then hoisted a little to allow the cover- 
ing to be wheeled off. We then descended with an agreeable, gentle motion, and soon ob- 
served the light to become less and le^s, until we were in perfect darkness, and ere long were 
at the bottom of the shaft. When we looked up, the mouth of the shaft seemed to be the 
size of a sugar basin. There were men in readiness at the foot of the shaft, who handed to 
each a candle, which we held by a piece of clay attached to the end of it. In a short time 
the eyes became reconciled to the sudden change of light, and Mre proceeded forward. The 
great road or gateway along which we passed was cutout of the coal, seven or eight feet wide, 
and about nine feet high.^ The thickness of the seam, being the ten-yard coal, would have 
allowed of making the road of greater height, but that would have rendered it more dange- 
rous in case of anything falline out of the roof, from the velocity acquired in descending 
from so great a height. A railway is laid along the middle of the foad, to make it easier for 
the horses to draw the cars. Soon it became necessary to stand to one side to make way for 
the horses drawing cars, each horse conducted by a boy of thirteen or fourteen, the lad 
naked from the waist upwards, and marching, his right hand at the bridle. We were con- 
ducted to a stable where were some horses eating and drinking, and apparehtly very com- 
fortable. Their skins were smooth and glossy, and the animals were fat, which is attributed 
to the warm uniform temperature. It sometimes happens that when a horse is for the first 
time brought down into a coal>pit he fklls in a fainting fit, which is supposed to arise from 
fear. A horse which has been brought down into a coal-pit is not for ever doomed to be 
deprived of the light of day. Some of these horses had been up, and been put to grass 
several times. It was stated afterwards, by a witness at Bilston, that donkeys could not 
endure the heat of the coal-mines, but were sometimes employed in the iron- mines, which 
are always found to be much cooler than the coal-mines, although both may be at the same 
depth from the surface of the earth. 

•• We came at last to the farther extremity of the pit in that direction, and then diverged 
by a working or treading from the gateway to the left, to a place where men were at work. 
The chief miners, the umergoers, were lying on their sides, and with their picks were clear- 
ing away the coal to the height of a little more than two feet. Boys were employed in 
clearing out what the men had disengaged. Portions are left to support the great mass 
until an opening is made on each side of the mass, and also part la taken Away frdm tbe 
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biokJ l*lfis imdergoiqg is a dmgfr^us pari ofahe wotkj sb, mltwkbttaadtng liH'thaii ^xpe- 
riesM and judgioent oan do^ occasionally too much is takcpi away, ^p4 a.joass .qC,pp«^« wi)I 
suddenly fall and crush the men and boys eng^ed. Portunate are tbe^ iCthey escape -with 
their lives, but broken bones they cannot fail to have to endure.** 



t' • 



Dr. Mitchell states, that, wJbdle in the mine, the candles of tho0e «or the 
palrty out of four who were in company in one place w^nt out» but thai 
on Ughtifig thenij and holding them a little higher up^ no inconvefiiefice 
was experienced, as the carbonic acid, being weightier than the ^r^ falls 
as low down as it can. The Doctor also descended the Wallbui Pii^ at 
Bilston, aod he thus describes the adventure : — 

*' The water was said to have risen in the pit, and we were detained nearly an hour until 
the ikumps had reduced it a little. We at hist entered the skip, and wliMst deteendin^, saw, 
as we passed, the ten-yard coal, and much lower down, the '* Heathen" coal. Tiie beds at 
which we arrived, at the depth of eighty-one yards from the top, consisted of the neve-mlne 
coal and fire-clay coal, which here came very near to each other, there being only a thin 
parting between them, so that both seams might be worked at once. The jfrst^f ep from 
the skip went above the ancle in water and wet coal-dust, and the second stejp WK|tr|ike the 
first. It was of i^o use then to be on ceremony, and we advanced forward. ' Tl^ water in ' 
one place w^ n^rlyknee deep, and through this part we went on a carriaf^e with .a. skip 
drawn by a hors^'. The water everywhere fell from the roof in great drops lika UiQ Shower 
of a thunder-sto#m o^it of the roof of the gateways. He horses had wax cloths spini»d cfver 
them to protect them a little from the rain. Tlic water sometimes fell in ip6ut#. I It was 
stated that all this was jnerely the drainage of the w|Uer which had accmntUlited for'ages in 
the coal and iu the measures above it ; and that in four or five months, by the tiibct^tfie gate- 
ways were.completed, tlie mine would be thoroughly drained, and would, be ea^ilf Itept dry 
and comfortable with very little pumping. There was a long gateway of some hundred 
yards in lengtfe, and other roads coming off at right angles from tt» from one to tlte'^tJier of 
which airways were drawn, which formed the means of ventilatioB. 

" In one place t|ie gfis bubbled up through the water, and when a candle was held to it 
there was a flksh." 

The mode of descent into a coal-pit in Shropshire differs a jittle from 
that most in use in Staffordshire. Instead of using the empty skip^ they 
take away the skip, and then they hook on to the end of the chatli fr^ttf. the 
engine a short chain by hooks at each end of it, and then other chains in 
the same way> according to the number of persons going down, , Every 
man takes hold of his chain, one part in each band, and steps over the 
double of it, and sits down like a boy in a rope-swing. The engine draws 
all up a little until the cover of the shaft be withdrawn, and then all go 
down together in a bunch. It is thought to be a safer way than going 
down in a skip, or in the tub, which is sometimes used when ladies-or timid 
gentlemen venture to descend. Sometimes twenty miners, men and boys, come 
up in one bunch, and in such case a boy puts bis legs across a man's thigh, 
and takes *hold of the chain : if the long chain should break, all would 
perish together. Such an occurrence is rare, but a man was killed last year, 
near Wellington, by a brick falling out of the side of the shaft. 

There is much that is reprehensible in this mode of descent and ascent. 
Merely sitting on a chain, and holding by both hands, is not nearly so safe 
as when the thighs pass through a loop, which is too narrow to let the body 
get through. In Leicestershire, Derbyshire, and in the great northern 
coal-field, it is considered a point of the highest importance not to allow 
above a certain number of men or boys to descend or ascend at a time, and 
it ought to be so everywhere. , 

There are various kinds of machinery used for drawing the persons and 
the coal up and down the shafts of the mines. The suspender is generally 
a rope, terminating in some feet of chain, and a cross bar of iron, called 
the " clatch-haruess/' by which ihe corve is suspended, or on which the 
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persona to be raM«d vr lowered are seated. Tfae tnni-ivheel represented in 
the f(A\o\ring epgrKVing la ttie least expensive, and certainly the most dan- 
gerous piece of machinery employed |iOr this purpose, as you are, upon all 
occasions, dependent upon the man, or it may be, woman, who works it. 
It'is 'in fact nothing more nor less tlian a. common wetUwinch, vilh a Ay 
wheel, withoat trap-door or stage, ctMiducttDg-rods, or nnjtbJDg else. In 
getting on or off the clatch-iron, or curve, in coming up or going dovn, 
yoa are at the mercy of the winder. The unfortunate cose of David 
Pellett, who was drawn over the roller by his own uncle and grandfather, 
at (he North Bierley Pit, at the time Mr. Scriven was pui-auing his inves- 
tigation upon the same ground, juat at the moment when their attention 
was called to a passing fuBeral, is a painful illustratifKi of thetr unsafety. 
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The sketch gi^en ia intended to represent Ann AmUer' and WiUiaiii 
Dyaoni hurriers in Messrs. Ditchforlh and Clay's coliiery at Ellnnd, in the 
act of being drawn up croes-lapped upon the clatoh-tron by a worn ah. As 
soon as they arrived at the top> the handle was made iast by a bolt drawn 
from the upright post ; the woman then grasped a hand of both at the same 
time, and by main force broiight them to land* The eorve ua these occa- 
sions is detached from the hook^, to render the load lighter* 

We need scarcely remark on the rcYolting indecency of this piacing 
of a male and a female> each of them in an almost naked state* 

The shafts are of variable depthsi being, in some instances, as shallow as 
45 feety in others as low as 600. This difference is consequent upon the 
number of seams in work^ and upon the undulations of the couDtrj ; the 
measures also through which they are cut are as variable in character and 
density, consisting of loam, sandstone, ironstone, clay, gravel, shale, &c. ; 
the greater number of them are lined with stones, bricks, or boards, as a 
means of protection. In many instances, however, as Mr. Scriven remarks, 
this necessary precaution is neglected ; the consequence is, that when the 
earth is saturated with moisture, the measures are loosened, and large 
portions fall, or are struck off by the descending light corves^ and alight on 
the children below. This was illustrated in his own person, in a pit he had 
descended, and where, just at the moment of disengaging himself from the 
eorve and chains at the foot of the shaft, all around being dark and dismal 
enough, a stone, weighing live pounds, fell from near the top, close to bis 
feet. Several cbililren have been thus killed. Some few of the shafts 
have roomy excavations at the foot of them, which are indispensable pro- 
vision for the safety of the children, and should be made imperative in 
every pit. 

At the Eaton coal works, in Gloucestershire, the proprietors have caused 
a commodious << hutch'' to be constructed, of riveted iron plates, in the form 
of an elliptical dome, with two entrances. In this, seven men and two or 
three boys can go up and down together, snugly protected from the jets of 
water, as well as from any stone or other substance accidentally failing on 
them. This humane and proper accommodation furnishes a praiseworthy 
contrast to the neglect of anything like attention to the health, safety, and 
comfort observable at other places. At Cromhall, Mr* Waring says he saw 
the poor fellows coming up in the coal tubs, at mid-day, to escape suffoca- 
tion from bad air in the stalls, smeared with clay, and dripping with shaft- 
water, from which they partially protected themselves by hanging old sacks 
over their heads and shoulders. On inquiry, it was found that they had no 
other provision for their passage to and from their work. 

Mr. "Symons, in his description of the Yorkshire coal-field, says — 

" That man must have strong nerves who for ibe first time descends a deep shaft, pro- 
bably much deeper than St. Paul's Cathedral is high, without some degree of uncomfortable 
sensation. To a young child it is often cruelly frightful. It is difficult to describe the 
impression of dark confinement and damp discomfort conveyed by a collieryi at first sight. 
The springs which generally ooze through the best-cased shafts, trickle down its sides, and 
keep up a perpetual drizzle below. - The chamber or area at the bottom of the shaft is 
almost always sloppy and muddy, and the escape from it consists in a labyrinth of black 
passages, often not above four feet square, and seldom exceeding 6ve by six. As you pro- 
ceed, the dampness decreases, and the subterraneous smell incfreases. Still these unpleasant 
sensations rapidly depart, even ou a slight familiarity with the scene.'* 

The greatest diiFereuce prevails in different collieries in regard to the 
9tate of the atmosphere and the dryness of the ground. It need hardly be 
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^ reaaarked, that tiM appearance as well as healib of the work-people depends 
L greatly on the attenttoii paid to draining and ventilation. It will) however, 
a very frequently happen that where the one is good the other h bad. 
I. In very many collieries the ground is extremely wet, and the atmosphere 

h humid^ and of an earthy and damp ' srnell. In some collieries both are 
t equally well provided against, and always .with the best possible effects on 
the health and comfort of -the work-people. In a colliery at Miriield, 
I the men were found actually working in water, and in many others the 
children's feet are never dry, there being no engine-pump whatever, bnt 
u merely a hand-pump to pump the water into a sort of dam to run out again 
r, into the gates. This colliery, nevertheless, belongs to a gentleman reputed 
for benevolence, but who knows nothing of his own pits. It is stated by 
some of the assistant commissioners, that neither drainage nor ventilation 
are saiBciently attended to for the health and comfort of the work-people 
in a majority of cases ; whilst in some the ventilation is so imperfect that 
it is positively dangerous. Mr. Symons says, he has seen collieries where 
fire-damp or black-damp prevailed, and where slits for increasing ventila- 
tion ought to be cut every ten or a dozen yards, which are not now cut for 
upwards of fifteen and seventeen. 

The general opinion is, that where mines are thoroughly ventilated, they 
are by no means unhealthy. One professional man, Mr. Sadler, is of opi- 
nion, however, that exclusion from the daylight alone is noxious. 

The large and well-managed collieries in most districts seem to form the 
exception rather than the rule. In East Scotland, says Mr. Franks — 

" Few of the mines exceed the depth of one hundred fathoms. They' are descended by 
shafts, and trap and turnpike stairs, and, in some instances, by inclines. The rctods wr^ 
most commonly wet, but in some places so much so as to come up to the ancles ; and 
where the roofs are sof^, the drippy and slushy state of the entire chamber is such that none 
can be said to work In ft in a dry condition, and the coarse apparel the labour requires 
absorbs so much of the draimige of water as to keep the workmen as thoroughly saturated 
as if they were working continually in waiter." 

In Durham and Northumberland, the coal runs thick, and there Dr. 
Mitchell says — 

" Tlie mines for the most part are dry, but there arc exceptions. The roads and exca- 
vations in the pits are wifficiently spacious to allow room for working. There is this most 
decided adranti^e in the whole of this district, that the seams are not uncomfortably thin. 

In Cumberland and the extreme south of Yorkshire, and nearly all the 
Midland districts, the seams generally run from five to ten feet in thickness, 
and in these few, hardships and horrors prevail. Mr. Kennedy, reporting 
on Lancashire, speaks of water pouring out of the roof in torrents : Mar- 
garet Winstanley, one out of numbers of his witnesses, states — 

" The place I work in is very wet ; the water is half a yard deep in some places. My 
husband has worked in wet places for many a year ; sometimes he has worked in water up 
to his knees, and does now, where he is at work. When I am drawing for him my^clothes 
are all wet through." 

In the neighbourhood of Halifax, Mr. Scriven thus describes the kind of 
place in which children are employed, at ages, be it remembered, when the 
law deems them too young to endure the confinement of factories — namely, 
at six, seven, and eight years old : — 

<^ In the Booth Town Pit, in which Patienoe Kershaw hurried etcren conres a-day, I 
walked, crept, and rode 1800 yards, to one of the nearest * faces ;' the roost distant was 
200 further ; the bottom Or floor of this gate was every hare and there three or fout inches 
deep in watffr^ and muddy tbmighoiit* The Swan Baak Pit, to wiueh I- waa aocompauM 
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by Dr. Smith and Mr. SaunderSt was almost as bad, and more resembled a city draia than 
anythiag else. In some oTtbem I have had to creep upon my bands and knees the wbole 
distance, the height being barely twenty inches, and then have gene still lonrett, upon say 
breast, and crawled like a turtle to get up to the lieadings*" 

Faony Drake> one of Mr. Symons' witnesses, aged fifteen, who worked 
at Cbarlesworth's Wood Pit, near Wakefield, thus describes the condition 
of the place of work : 



" It has been a very wet pit before the engine was put tip. I have had to hurry up to 
the calves of ray legs in water. It was as bad as this a Ibrtnigiit at a time ; and this was 
for half a year last winter. My feet were skinned, and just as if they were scalded ; for the 
water was bad — it had stood some tiine^ and I was off my work owing to it, and had a 
head-ache and bleeding at my nose." 

Many of the mines in Lancashire are very wet. In some I visited, the 
water pours out of the roof to such a degree, that persons deseeadiog are 
completely wet through by it. George Brown, at Messrs. Broom and Hul- 
ley's, gives the following description of the mines in the neighbourhood of 
Rainow :— 

*f The small mines in the neigbl^urhood of Rainow are nearly aH exceedingly wet $ I 
have worked there when half my body has been under water, and we have one man working 
in the deep level, who works constantly in water half way up his sides. The seams there 
are only fourteen inches thick, so that tlie pickmen are oblig^ to lie on their sides.'* 

** I wish," says the sub-commissioner, ** to call the attention of the Board to the pits 
about Brampton. The pits are altogether worked by boys; the elder one lies on* his side, 
and in that posture holes and gets the coal -, it is then loaded in a barrow or tub, and drMwn 
along the bank to the pit-mouth without wheels, by l)oys from eight to twelve years 'ufage^ 
on all-fuurs, with a dog-belt and chain, the passages being very otien an inch or two tliick 
in black mud, and are neither ironed nor wooded. (J. M* Felk>ws, Esq., App. part ll., 
p. 254.) 

Some of these pits arc much infested with foul air, or choke-damp, whicli 
is generally sufficiently dispersed by veutilation to admit the work-people 
with safety. There is a marked superiority in this respect in. collieries 
worked on a liberal scale over others which have been properly enough 
denominated *' slovenly pits." 

The principle of ventilation for expelling the noxious gases is essentially 
similar in all collieries. It is thus stated by Mr. Fletcher : — 

** Each colliery has twopr more shafU, perhaps twenty yards from each other ; one, the 
downcast pit, sunk towards the dip of the strata, for the air to descend ; and the other, the 
upcast pit, towards their rise, for it to return to the surface. The current is generally 
quickened by a furnace in the upcast shafl, which, rapidly drawing off the air in the pas« 
sages below, brings a brisk current through the whole distance iirom the downcast pit, 
however great that distance, by its purposed toi.tuousness, may have been made.'' 

Mr. Leifchild, with the assistance of Mr. Buddie, has given a very ela- 
borate and accurate description of the Newcastle mode of ventilation ; but 
to his Report we must refer our readers, for the best analysis would not do 
justice to its merits. Of the gases in coal-pits, the following account is 
given by Mr. Leifchild : — 

^* The ehief component part of inflamroaUe pit-gases is carburettcd hydrogen gas, mixed 
with unequal quantities of olefiant, carbonic acid, aud nitrogen, &c., gases. They exhibit a 
very different degree of inflammability, when mixed with atmospheric Rir, according to the 
difftfreirt proportions they contain of nitrogen, carlionic acid, and olefiaat gases. The first two 
gasen diminitth — tlie last increases, their inflammability. Tlie larger the amount of atmo- 
spheric air with wluch they can Im mixed without losing their deionatin;? power, the more 
daitfgerous are the explosive mixtures formed by tbetin an coal-mines. Sir Humphry Davy 
found the most readily explosive mixture of fire-damp with common «ir to be one measure 
of the inflammable gas to soveu or eight of air. The ageot of the veiitiUtion is the differ- 
between the weights of two columns of air, ono of which is at the natural temper«. 
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ture, amdtbe' other rarefiied'by the heat of the fortiaee. The degree of rarefabtion bein;^ 
proportionate to the hear, it follcfirs that, catetis paribus^ the efficiency of the ventilation is 
prcpportionate to th« heat of the iip-cast shaft ; whidi heat is vc^ry variable irt different 
collieries. The ventilating furnace naturally puts the current of air in motion in thte 
straightest possible direction, and therefore to direct this current into the various intricacies 
of thetvorkiogs, stoppings of brick or stone are used in the ' dead* passages, and doors in 
those (passages used for the transit of coak." 

In some of the min^s they are greatly infested with vermin, &c« Speak* 
ing of oue of the Shropshire collieries, in which he worked, Henry Canaing 
says :**--" We have no mice in our pit, but there are many in other pits. We 
have many rats, almost as big as rabbits, quite as big as half-grown rabbits. 
They rob our bait bags, and tear the candles sometimes. They have caught 
a lighted candle in their mouths, and run away with it, and have exploded 
gas. They eat tlie horses' corn. We have thousands of gnats, and many 
spiders at the furthest part of the pit from the shaft, and forty-legs, and 
earwigs, and black bats (beetles). Mushrooms will grow in the stables, fifty 
yards from the shafts.^ 

Dr. Mitchell, speaking of the Staffordshire mines, says, " Mice and rats 
abound in all parts, crickets are chirping everywhere, and there are gnats, 
forty-legs, and beetles." 

We have now given, as far .as we can do so in a moderate space, such a 
description, of a coal -mine as will enable the reader to form a tolerably 
accurate notion of such a place, and of the discomforts and sufierings to 
which thos6 unfortunate beings doomed to pass their lives in it are sub- 



Let ys.ijiow take a similar glance at 



n. AN IRON-StONE MINE. 






'Th^lre ai*e many beds of iron-stone interspersed amongst the beds of coal 
and the beds of sandstone and indurated clay and shale which make up the 
coal-measures. Some of these beds of iron-stone consist of pulverized 
matter, with rounded boulders of iron-stone distributed through it, whilst 
other beds consist of a thin band of clay-stone, containing iron ; and some- 
times there is a band of such stone, usually of from two to five inches, then 
a thick band of eighteen inches to two feet clay, without iron ; below which 
is another of similar clay-stone, containing iron« There are also beds con- 
taining flattened spheroids, called balls, very like in form to the flattened 
spheroids of cement-stone in the cliffs of the Isle of Sheppy, and, in like 
manner, having many fissures filled up with carbonate of lime. 

Dr. Mitchell, who descended the iron*stone mine, called Bovuerex Mine, 
near Bilston, gives the following description of it :-* 

" The descent was exactly similar to that into a coa)*iMt. In going down the shaft we 
saw a bed of coal from two to three feet thick, which was stated to be the Heathen coal. 
All the rest of the shaft was bricked. After going down about 200 feet we arrived at the 
minek There, was there sufficient spaea cut oat for men to stand and hook on the skips to 
the ebaiBs. A short way further on was room for hmlf a dosen people to sit down. In this 
pit the working commenced close to the sh^^, and gradually proceeded backwards from it, 
there being no danger of the ground failltng Sti arrd oecasionitig the expense of a fte^ shaft. 
It became accessary, as we aditinced, to 'ortiwl'on hands and knees, butf ooeoBionally the 
height was aufiicieiit to enable us to drawl on bands and fbet, which ^as easier.- One of the 
gateieays was very wet, water dropping down from above, and the road being very muddy 
below. Here and there was spaec erttMii^h at the side of the road to crawl out of the way of 
the oars, which the boys» all-nalDod above tlve^ navely were urging rapidly forwaird over the 
maow pygouean roihroy/ 'Tfae^ laid thoir hoadv (to th«' hiader pitftS' tii the'cvt, aad 
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stretched out with their feet far behind) their heads within two feet of the g,round ; thev 
ferreted onwards, urging the cars before them. Tiiey were fine youtbsi and the -vrork dis- 
played the play of the muscles to advantage. This part of the pit was most disagreeable to 
survey, and it was with pleasure therefore that this gateway was lefi in order tcf prttceeA 
along the next, which was dry, and therefore much less disagreeable. We eame at last to 
where the men were lying on their right sides, and striking with their picks. There -was a 
thin seam, about two inches, of iron-stone on the top, and a seam of about the same thick- 
ness at the bottom. The intermediate measure between the top and the bottom neccssarily 
had to be removed, but only the top and bottom were of use to be taken up the shaft ; and 
the stone of the intermediate measure, as far as possible, was built up liehind the miners to 
support the roof of the mine. We returned back to the place at the foot of the shaft, and 
rested there some time before coming up. Several of the miners sat down* and their con- 
versation was about the dangers of their occupation, the deaths and broken bones, and the 
early age at which a man was reduced in streogth so as no longer to be able to follow his 
trade, whieh was estimated to be about 42.'* 

Mr. Waring describes some of the " primitive '* iron mines in the Forest 
of Dean, called scowles, still worked on a small scale, near the village of 
Bream. The entrances to some of these grubbing-places appear to be more 
like rabbit burrows, or fox earths, than the mouths of mines. An insig- 
niRcant aperture, generally beneath a mass of limestone rock, admits the 
miner, who descends, almost perpendicularly, either by notches cut in the 
rock, or wooden pegs driven into the soil, taking with him a light ladder, 
by which, at some stages in his progress, he lets himself down to his work- 
ing place. The ore from these little mines is carried to the surface in 
" hilliesy' a kind of saddle strapped to the shoulders of young boys, who 
crawl along the galleries, and climb into daylight, with the address and 
activity of monkeys. These concerns, however, are now carried on solely 
on a small scale, by old free miners, assisted by their own families, some of 
whom perform this toilsome work at the too early age of six years. 

In South Wales, the iron ore Is, to a large extent, worked in patches in 
open mines. 

The iroil-stone mines generally feel less vrarm to the miners than the 
coal-mides, although at the same depth below the surface. This arises from 
iron-stone being a much greater conductor of heat than coal, and therefore 
rapidly carrying off the surplus heat produced by the candles and the people 
at work. In two pits of equal depths ft*om the surface, the one of iron-stone 
and the other of coal, which had been long unworked, the two thermometei^s 
would probably shew the same degree of heat ; but if work was going on in 
both of them the thermometer would be higher in the coal-pit, and the wet 
and <iamp in the iron-stone pit would also make the men feel themselves 
colder than they otherwise would be. 

IIL A LEAD MINE. 

In the lead*mines of Wales the descent and ascent are not made in 
buckets : part of the shaft is divided off for the purpose, in which ladders 
are placed, and at certain distances there are stages for resting. Every 
shaft is not exactly alike. In the larger works they are more convenient^ 
and the ladders slope a little ; in the st\ialler, the ladders are quite perpen- 
dieular, and not always bourded off from that part of the shaft allotted to 
the buckets in which the ore is brought to the surface. By the ladders so 
placed the miner finds his way in and out of the mines, holding a candle in 
ooe band to light him in his progress* The depth of some mines, is very 
greaty and the exertion required for the ascent is very considerable. Mr. 
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Jones says, '* I have seen the miners arrive on the surface much ethaqstod^ 
panting for breath, scarcely able to speak. Observing the great distrrs^ 
^whicb the ascent occasioned, I could not but conclude that the violence of 
the exertion must be injurious, especially to the more elderly miners and to 
those in whom bronchial affections already exist/' 

The shafts are frequently small in circumference, allowing but a very 
limited space for the miners to descend. << I measured one," says Mr. Jones, 
** from which three persons had just come to the surface in so exhausted a 
state that it was with difficulty they could speak — they panted for breath 
like horses after a race, and their faces were purple and swollen. The 
circumference measured only fifteen feet, so that I was astonished how the 
buckets in the centre of the shaft and the men on the ladders could iind 
room in it ; nor was there any one at the mouth of the shaft to prevent 
accidents during the ascent of these men. The proprietor and myself met 
there by accident as the men were ascending. I am sure it would be difii*- 
cult in this shaft to pass a bucket in its descent without coming into contact 
with it." 

Entrance into the lead mines of Durham and the adjoining counties is 
almost always by a level driven into the sides of the hills. In former times, 
shafts were frequently sunk from the top, but that is seldom the case now. 
The level is made about six feet high, sometimes seven feet high, and from 
three to four feet wide ; and, where necessary, it is arched with stones. A 
railway for the wagons is laid at the bottom. By means of this level, a 
great deal of water may be brought out of the mine^ the carts may be drawn 
in by the horses to a certain distance, and the ore may be brought out ; 
and the miners may walk in to their work, or at least to the places where 
they ascend or descend. The level is usually driven into the hill, as far as 
possible, in the stratum called plate, being clay shale, if such there be, that 
stratum being softer and more economically worked than any other. The 
object in view in penetrating through the hill by means of a level is to arrive 
at a vein oT ore, and when the working can be got on the first level it is 
most advantageous to all parties. In the level of the piine at Stanhope 
Burn, after going nearly half a mile forward, there are several chambers in 
which the meg work, breaking down the lead ore by hammers and picks, 
drilling holes, charging with gunpowder, and firing off shots. It is stated 
that the level extends through the vein of limestone rock, with lead in it, 
as much as 200 fathoms. 

As we shall not have occasion to notice very particularly the nature of' 
the employment in a lead mine, we may here generally describe the mode 
of working ore, as it will convey a more accurate notion of such a place 
than can be gathered from what has been said. 

In breaking down the rock the lead-miners use a pick, very like that em« 
ployed in the coal-mines, also a great hammer. The first thing is to drill a 
hole in the rock with the jumper and hammer. The miners then insert a 
cartridge of gunpowder, andthis they do in the same way as if charging a gun 
with a cartridge, so that it is the same whether the hole has bet'u bored per- 
pendicularly, horizontally, downwards, or sidewards. Boys and y«*uiig persons 
may drill the hole, bat they are seldom trusted to charge with the powder. 
The next thing is to take a pricker, and insert it in the hole^ and drive it 
through the cartridge, and keep it there for a time* Then they take what 
they call plate, which is pieces of black shale, and put) it in at the sides of 
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the prIcdE«r,>and with a driver, which has just beendescrifb^d^^he^j^foreb^th^ 
plate down as far as it will go, and keep on at this work' until t^y^tva-ve 
fiUed up the whole of the hole round the pricker. 'Then the^pribkerifii 
drawn out 1^ inserting the scraper in the ring at th«end,' and whitoh \ehve» 
a hole open down to the powder. The men thrust down' this- hole astq^ulb, 
and they make a match, and one man puts it on the end of the squibl' Ait 
the people, except this man, run away, and get into the levels or some^piaoe 
wfaetv the stone directly coming from the explosion cannot hit-tkem^and 
they turn their backs for fear of any piece being reflected back into tU3i^ 
faces. The man who has to fire off, then lighti^ the match, and runs off ^s 
fast he can, and presently the shot goes off with much noise, smoke^, and 
dust^ The men return and find a chasm made in the: rock, and" with 
hammers and picks they strike upon every projecting piece «f rocky and 
bring it down. The chamber where they work is t)ow full of smoke>> and 
every additional shot fired off makes the place worse and worse as they 
continue their work throughout the day. When the rock i& wet, the patent 
fuse, being a slow match inside a rope, is found convenient. 

When the miners have cut out the ore which is near the level, the level 
is arched over, and they proceed working upwards. The deads^ or rubbi$h 
»^that is, the rock not containing ore — is let down behind them, and they 
keep ascending. Different sets of men will be working in places aboveieach 
other, and they are protected by scaffolding. When the ere is to>be re- 
moved, it is let down a channel made for it, through an opening called a hop* 
per, into the cart or wagon in the level. In some mines there is* much work 
in the first level which is driven, but frequently it is necessary to ascend 
upwardsyand make another level; and this is effected by drilling and yasting 
out the rock by gunpowder, and placing scaffolding by which the fn&RersfBiay 
climb up to their work. It is easier to work upwards than to workdeNvn* 
wards; because in wcM*king. upwards all the dust and broken pieoeib .fall 
down, whereas in working downwards they accumulate at the b^om,'aiiid 
it is troublesome to remove them. The miners in their upward work make 
a small landing-place, and go from one stage to another^ so that tbey may 
be able to place ladders or pieces of wood from side to side/ and be afcer« 
wards able to climb up, and have halting places at short djstonoee all the 
way. When arrived at the height thought best to fall in mith the vmn^ 
they move forward horizontally, or in a line parallel to the first level wbieh 
was driven in from the air. It may be necessary to work upwards a 
second time, and form another flight of ladders, and then, after getting to 
a certain height, again to move forward further into the mountain in a 
line parallel to the preceding two, and it may be several times repeated. 
In like manner it may be expedient to follow the vein downwards, by 
sinking from one stage to another an opening for ladders, or flights of steps, 
to go down perhaps eighteen to twenty fathoms, or 108 to 120 feet. Then 
they may run an opening forward hroriEontally^ or parallel to the first levels 
and after a time they may have to descend again as much as before, and 
then move forward, and so on several times, perhaps four, fivcy or six times, 
until the pkice of working may be 500 or 600 feet lower down than the 
first level. The miner who works in sueh a> remote situation walks intO' the 
level, and comes on as far as the first descent by the ladders, down whi^h he 
goes, perhaps with a loadfsf tools on his back. He then* goes on till- he 
comes to the second flight of laddM^, and de'soends ; then onwards to thfe 
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thirdyEod deeoeada; and so on until he comes to the farrenoite plaoe 
wbere ke has to . perfonn his work. He has no air except what comes 
from the level by ivhich he has entered. There is nothing to make slc^v* 
rent. Only slowly, and very slowly, can the air about him, merely by ifaie 
eiTeci of a difference of temperature, wind its way upwards, and make ro6m 
for other air which may penetrate to take its place. Means may be taken 
to. diminish an evil which cannot be removed. Sometimes a body of air 
may be forced in by a fall of a stream of water from the top surface of the 
hilU An fining is made for it to descend down to the level, whioh it 
does with great violence, driving a body of air before it, and then it runs 
out along the bottom of the level from the mine. Machines, or fanners, 
are also used, being worked by boys, and the air is carried along pipes to 
places to which it would otherwise only very slowly penetrate. Forcing 
pumpa are also employed to force forward the air in a similar way. Some^ 
times a supply of fresh air may be got by running a second level from the 
air into the lull, and nuiking a communication. In that case, the air may 
be put in action, and may enter at one level and go out by the other. 
Sometimes a shaft may be carried up to the open air, or let down from the 
open air into the level ; and when that is done a current of air may be 
effected. Whatever is within the range of such current, of course, is well 
ventilated. 

Such things, however, are not the general rule. In most mines there ara 
not two levels communicating with the open air, neither can there be shafts 
from the opea air down to the levels. Where nature does not interpose a 
physical impossibility^ there is what is equally powerful — ^the dread of 
expense. The sum required to sink a shaft, or to run a level, may be so 
great that the mine is not worth it The proprietor would rather discon- 
tinue working it than submit to the burthen ; and the men, young persons, 
and boys> having no other means of existence, are eager to be allowed to 
work at the mine, such as it is. 

The ore which is dug out of the level which enters from the open air is 
conveniently brought out by a horse and cart, the wheels of which run 
upon a railway. But the mine which is dug in what we may call the 
levels, but are here usually called shafts, above the first level, are let down 
holes or channels made for the purpose, from one level to another, down 
to the first or chief level, and are then brought out. The ore which is dug 
out in the sumps or levels, which are descended into from the first level, is 
hoisted up by whimseys from one level to another until brought up to the 
first level, where it is brought out to the open day. Young boys are em- 
ployed to drive the horses in whimseys and in carts. 

Water is raised from great depths by steam-engines and by the hydraulic 
engine. This is a great water-wheel, which works a pump. The water at 
the surface falls into the buckets of the wheel, and by its gravity causes 
the wheel to revolve, and the water from the buekets is discharged into 
the level. The pump brings up the water from a great depth below the 
lev^ and discharges it into the level, and then it runs out. This machine is 
cheaper than the steam-engine, as it requires no fuel and very little attend- 
ance, and of itself keeps working day and night. 

The length of the levels driven inAo the hills depends on whether veins 
of lead are soon' got or not. Some levels are half a mile in length, and 
some a mile, but not very often. There are, however, levels much longer; 
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and there Id cm^ very remarlMsbte level in Novthtnnb^latKi, niettrly ^ve mfles 
in length, called the Ncnt Force Level. Far a Idng tii»e tfei*re WM water 
in this 4evel, deep enough to carry boats, by which th* ore wius ijh)Ugl)t 
out ; and an old boat was to be seen half sunk in the w^ter in August last. 
The ore is now brought in carts to the foot of a shaft near Neathead; and 
it IS hoisted up by a whimsey. , '^ * 

A considerable quantity of ore is obtained by a method called « hurilfn^.'' 
Where a great ravine has been formed by the streams on the side of a hlH, 
and water comes down over the stones, and clay, and earth, and ore have 
been discovered, then it is known that it is a good ]^lace for hnsbirig. A 
dam is made at the upper part, and a channel is made for the water, some 
of the larger stones being laid to one side; then, when' the dam Is !^t oat, 
the flood of water, rushing do^n with all its fbry, tedfs up the eteirth and 
stones with immense devastation, and lays bare new surfaces to view. Then 
the mdn who has undertaken the work, and the boys who assfist him, go 
into the ravine and pick up all the ore laid open by the water. 

IV, TIN ANP COPTOR JVJINES. ..^ 

Dr. Barham, in his account of the great mioii»g district of thq.West of 
Bogland> which extends from the south-ea«tern borders of DactoMiiOVyJn 
Devonshire, to the Land's End in Cornwall-^ft distanQeafaboujton^ hun- 
dred miles, has some introductory remarks upon the work^.^Tupl^y^d-fpir 
raising the tin, capper, and lead^ found in that district^.froni.w^ich w<e 
shall endeavour to gather a description of tiie. tin and coppar mines,. t. .| ., 

When it is known or is thought probable that. a lode which willtrQ|i!^^:|iihe 
cost of working exists in a particular locality, the usual course lof prp^ed- 
ing is to sink a shaft vertically to a certain depth in the fir^t |]^ce,,:,J||,so 
doing, the lode may be met with, or, asi it is termcKl, ^^ c^tf'^ Jf tbiS' is 
not the case, a gallery, or '^ level,'' is excavated (driven) at right ^ngl^» to 
the shaft, in the assumed direction of the lode, and -contiaued .till it is 
reached. In either case, when the lode is reached^ a level \a driven hori-r 
zontally along its course, and the miner then works upward^, and removes 
it from above. It must depend on the thickness of the vein, and alao In 
some measure on it^ inclination, whether it is necessary to cxcaval^e any of 
the adjoining rook, and to what extent* Meantime, the shaft being sunk 
still deeper, another gallery or level is caiTied along the vein or loda, 
usually about ten fathoms below .the former one, and the metalliferous 
stone intervening between the two levels is subsequently removed. Thie 
process is repeated again and again; and as the workings become more 
extensive in length, additional shajfta become necessary in that direction. 
Horse and water power are employed for effecting the earlier operations, but 
the steam-engine is soon requisite in most of these mines ; and, as they increase 
in depth and extent, more powerful machinery is needed to raise the exca- 
vated roek and the water. Shorter shafts, called winzes^ are also formed 
at intervals between the levels, chiefly for the purpose of ventilation. It is 
clear that in proportion to the dip or inclination of the vein, there will be 
an advance in a horizoa^al direction, %& the depth of the workings incnenses ; 
and this may- also reader necessary communications from the lower levels 
to the svrfi&ce mote direct than cin be furnished by the shafts originally 
adapted to the shallower ones. At a very early stage of this process asepa- 
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ntioB ift established between the shafts by which the men pass to and from 
their work and those in which roachinerj is employed. This separation is in 
the first^ place effected by the boarded division of a single shaft, and sub^ 
sequenUy by the devoting of distinct shafts to these distinct purposes. Ex- 
cepting the occasional raising of men and boys in buckets, through short 
distances, ladders are the universal means of ascent and descent in these 
mioes. Many of the shorter shafUi (winzes) are provided with ladders, 
so that the course taken by the miner is commonly not one of continuous 
descent and ascent, but is varied by his traversing at different inter-vals a 
considerable length of horizontal galleries. 

The smallest height of the levels in these mines is stated to be five feet, 
and the thickness of the vein or bed of ore three feet. The natural condi- 
tion of the shafts and levels, supposing no one to have been in them for 
some timC) are darkness, and an air more condensed than on the surface, 
and a temperature higher in proportion to the depth. The proportion of 
deleterious gases occasionally present where the miner must labour (whe- 
ther of sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphureous acid, which are very rapidly 
absorbed by the water lying in the levels, or of carbonic acid, which accu- 
mulates, like water, where there is no drainage) is great, and it is then that 
the distinctly poisonous effects of these agents are prbduced, and loss of 
life, either at once or more remotely, has often been the consequence. 
Carbonaceous particles from the candles and from blasting, and mineral 
dnst from the working of the strata or veins, are also suspended in the air 
which the miner inspires, and give a peculiar character to his expectora- 
tion. Copper has even been detected by analysis in notable quantity in 
such air. In proportion as a mine increases in depth, the importance of 
ventilation increases^ and it becomes, at the same time, more difficult to 
effect it thoroughly. As far down as the adit level there is usually a free 
perflation, and it is only in an <' end," a cul-de-sac remote from the shaft, 
that the air can be materially impure. Further down, as no horizontal 
communication with the surface can exist, the interchange of ascending 
and descending currents of air affords the only natural supply ; and by 
making the levels of large size, and establishing free communication be- 
tween them by the short levels, called winzes, aeration (considered sufii- 
cient) is effected, even in the deepest mine in Cornwall, without the use of 
air-machines. In fact, those which have been hitherto commonly adopted 
are much more advantageously applied in the shallower mines or parts of 
mines. It is chiefly by the sinking of numerous shafts at short intervals 
beneath the lowest levels, and establishing free communications between 
them as speedily as possible, that the deeper mines have been rendered at 
all fit for the men to occupy. ' But no method hitherto introduced is 
adequate to maintaining the air in the places in which the miners work in 
anything like a state of purity ; and even in those parts in which ventila- 
tion keeps up a fair supply of fresh air, there is in almost all mines a con- 
stant smoke after the first blasting in the morning ; so that the shaf^ and 
galleries are not unlike chimneys, often sending out a visible column at the 
surfkce.** The smoke is sometimes so thick that the miner can with diffi- 
culty see his hand. 

From the nature of the case, the most advanced point of tlie excavation 
must be a cul-de-sac, and it will often be impossible to establish any com* 
munieation with parts above or below. Hence it is that almost every miner 
in the deeper mines is at times exposed to what he himself designates '< poor 

c 
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air/' by which he means air so impure as to affeet him In a noxious w«y, 
distinctly perceived by him at the time. Of the less marked degrees' of 
impurity he makes no account. Of the deficiency cfi oxygen, the excess of 
carbonic acid, the presence of sulphurous acid or sulphuretted hydrogen, he 
is not aware, and of smoke, however dense^ he seldom takes any notice. 

Every mine is more or less icet. It constitutes a receptacle tot the waiters 
permeating the strata through which it passes. The adit is the drain 
through which a great part of the water lying above its level, and a great 
part of that raised by machinery, is discharged. One or more of the deepest 
shafts are appropriated as wells, and from these the water is raised by steam- 
power — a preliminary process involving the greatest difficulty and outlay 
connected with the working of many mines.* The quantity of water in 
one mine differs exceedingly from that in another — ^partly in relation to the 
nature of the strata : thus mines in slate are generally wetter than those in 
granite. But a greater difference is artificially produced by the multipli- 
cation of mines in a district ; the whole of its waters being thus distributed 
among many wells instead of a few, and the pumping being thus rendened 
less onerous to each. 

Where a mine is situated near the coast, its drain or adit generally opens 
on the surface at a ^oint very little above the level of the sea. When more 
inland, the deepest valley in the neighbourhood is the place of its discharge. 
In other cases, a large common adit has been driven from some valley* but 
little raised above high water, into the centre of an upland mining district, 
and the separate adits of the several mines open into this general drain. 
In many mines a large quantity of water is constantly poured through the 
interstices and fissures of the strata, and it is often of a temperature so 
much lower than that of the air in which the miners are at work, that they 
are subject to very serious chills from this cause. Under particular cir- 
cumstances they are obliged to work more than half submerged. 

It has been already stated that ladders are the universal means of ascent 
and descent in these mines. There are a few instances of veins emerging 
at the surface, and being inclined at such an angle that they have been fol- 
lowed and excavated without much other footway than steps cut in the 
' rock ;f but these are merely exceptions. The ladders vary in different 
mines, and sometimes in different parts of the same mine, from two and a 
half to ten fathoms in length, and from a direction neai4y vertical to an in- 
clination of two feet six inches, or even more, in the fathom. The distance 
between the levels being generally ten fathoms, or sixty feet, a single ladder 
very often reached, in former times, from one to the other. Some of these 
ladders are still found, but they are rare. The most usual length at present 
is from four to five fathoms. 

Each ladder usually terminates on a platfbrm (sollar), an opening (man- 
hole) in which leads to the ladder below. This is generally so situated that 
the ladders are parallel to each other. In a few instances there' is, in addi- 
tion to this platform, a penthouse placed between the back of the ladder 
and the walls of the shaft, so that it covers the passage to the ladder below, 

* Such a well or pit at the bottom of the engine-shaft, the deepest part of the mine, is 
called Ihe tump^ When the water has been so far removed as to adaait of the workings 
beioff carried on in the lowest levels, ii is said to he in fork. 

f There is one instance, at Carclaze, near St. Austle, of a tin-mine being worked, like 
a quarry, quite open to the surftce. It is situated on some of the highe&t ground in the 
neighbourhood, snd^ if not very valuable as a mine, is very picturesque. 
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and prevents the risk of the descending miner falling more than a few feet, 
supposing the ladder to be from four to five fathoms in length, and the 
much greater risk of the falling of anything from above upon those who are 
below. A contrivance of similar intention is adopted in some mines — rthat 
of placing trap-doors over the man-holes, and making it a rule for the last 
man of a party to close them. 



CHAPTER IL 

OF THE PERSONS EMPLOYED IN THE MINES, AND THE 

NATURE OF THEIR EMPLOYMENT. 

We are now about to enter upon the most painful and revolting part of the 
subject to which this pamphlet relates — namely, that pertaining to the per- 
sons employed in the mines, and the nature of the work in which they are, 
engaged. 

The coal mines forming the most important feature in the Report of the 
Commissioners, we shall first address ourselves to these. 

I. THE COAL MIN£S. 

The penona employed in these mines may be divided into three classes — 
male adults, female adults, and cTiildren of both sexes. 

We have not been able to ascertain the exact proportion which the adults 
bear to the children. The proportion of men to children employed in the 
iron-stone pits of Staffordshire is, according to Dr. Mitchell, JOO to 70; in 
the coal pits, in the same districts, it is 1 00 to 80. In some of the other 
districts, the proportion of children is larger. In the collieries in the east 
of Scotland, according to Mr, Franks' admirable Report, the number of 
men employed is 7382, while the children^ male and female, amount to 
3999 ; the number of the latter being much larger, in proportion, than in 
the Staffordshire district. The females, under 13, amount to 363; and 
those under 18, to 809. The female adults in the eastern Scottish mines 
amount to 1213. 

The chief points to which we wish to call attention relate to the employ- 
ment of women and children in these horrible subterranean works. We 
take the last- mentioned firat in order, and introduce the subject by the fol- 
lowing extract from the Report of the Commissioners. It forms part of the 
conclusions they deduce, and with justice, from the whole of the evidence 
comprised in the returns of the sub-commissioners* They say, it ap- 
pears^- 

** I. That iiistancefl occur in wbicli children are taken ioto tlicne nitne» to ivork« as 
early aa four years of age, sometimes at Are, and between five and six, not unfretjuently be- 
tween six and seven* and often from seven to eight, while from eight to nine is the ordinary 
age at which employment in these mines commences. 

***JL 'VhM a very large proportion of the persons employed in carrying om the work' of 
those mines is under thirteen years of age, and a still laiiger proportion between thirteen' and 
eighteen. 

** 8. That in several districts Ibmale chiMnm begin to work in these mines 9t fhei ssme 
early age as the males. 

C2 
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**'4. That the great body of the children and joang persons employied in these mines are 
of the fetniUesof the ndult work*people employed in the pitSt or belong to the poorest po- 
puUition in the neighbourhood; some hired and paid in some districts by the work-pcople» 
but in others by the proprietors or contractors. 

** 5. That there are in some districts, also, a small number of parish apprentices, who are 
bound to serve their masters till twenty-one years of age, in an employment in which there 
is nothing of skill to be acquired, under circumstances of frequent ill-treatment, and uii4&r 
the oppressive condition that they shall receive only food and clothing, while their free com- 
panions may be obtaining a man's wages." 

Mr* Franks, in his Report of the Collieries of South Wales, says— 

** The number of the adults in the collieries and works I have visited, exceed 6408 under 
18 years of age, and above 13 years of age upwards of 1540, and the number of childrten 
under 13 is far beyond 875; an exact total of persons and children employed could not be 
obtained, as several have not made their returns, and others have objected so to do. 

'* In the divisions in which the ages of those employed in the collieries and manufactures 
arc respectively classed, there is no provision for the entry of the particular ages of young 
children under the age of 13 years; I, however, considered it my duty to make special in- 
quiries into this branch of the subject, and although I am not enabled to prepare any table 
which will meet the question minutely, you will find in the evidence a sufficient number of 
instances to enable you to appreciate the very early age at which it is the practice to take 
children down to work in the mines, and that it can scarcely be said to be an uncommon 
occurrence for a child to work at the early age oifive years and a half— this is the youngest 
*age at which I myself have found any employed ; but Mr. Thomas Josephs, mineral agent 
of the Plymouth Works, Merthyr Tydvil, in his evidence, states, * Children are employed as 
air-door keepers at 5 years of age, as horse- drivers at 14, as colliers at 12 years of age.* 

" Mr. Hananiel Morgan, agent to Sir Thomas Phillips, says on this subject—^* Young 
boys are taken down as soon as they can stand on ilieir legs ;* and Mr. William Strange, 
medical assistant, Llanvabon, also states — ' They [the people] certainly had a bad practice 
here of taking children down as soon as they can creep ahout, many as early as five or six 
years of age.' 

'* Mr. £kimuel Jones, cashier of the Waterloo Colliery, says — * Fathers -carry their children 
bdow at four or five years of age.* Mrs. Mary l<ewis says — * My youngest bay» Lewis, 
was taken down at five years and three months old, and has been dow^ ever since.* And 
in the returns of the Pentyrch Collieries, 1 find one child, John Thomas, aged five years 
and seven months, who has been a picker of scattered mine for his father, a Miner, seven 
months, for which he received 2s. a-week ; and one Edward Milward, aged six years, irfao 
has been an assistant to his father, a collier, for two months," 

Joseph Richards, aged seven, collier^ Buttery Hatch Colliery, parish of Mynyoddusjlwyn, 
county of Monmouth, says—'* Has been down three years and a half." Steward said he was 
sure the boy had been down at least three years, (App. part ii., p. 535, 1. 8. )Willram Richards, 
aged seven and a half, Buttery Hatch ColHery ; *' J have been down about three' years. 
When I first went down, I couldnH keep my eyes open ; I don't fall asleep now ; J smokes 
my pipe; smokes half a quartern a-week." This little fellow was intelligent and good- 
humoured ; his cap was furnished with the usual collier candlestick, and his pipe was stuck 
familiarly in his button-hole. (No. 193; p. 534, 11. 28, 32.) William Skidmore, aged 
eight, collier : " Don't know how old I am ; father thinks be is eight years ; doesn't kaow 
when first went to work, it is so long since." The steward here stated he was certain 
the boy had been down four years. (No. 198, p. 535, 1. 2.) William Smith, ten years 
old, collier : " Worked below four years and a half; works with father and brother ; brother 
is seven years old, and has assisted father three years.** (No. 201, p. 635, 1. 17.) William 
Richards, aged twelve, coal-cutter : ** Woi*ks with his father. Has been at work ever since 
he was four years old. Was taken to work by his father, because times were poor, and he 
was worth an extra tram." A tram or dram is the privilege of a cart of coal, as additional 
work. (No. 131, p. 525, 1. 82.) 

" Mr. William Jenkins, under-agent to the Gelligaer Collieries, further states, ' Children 
are taken down as soon as they can. crawV Perhaps it is unnecessary to adduce further tes- 
timony in proof of a custofu so general and so pernicious, and I shall add only the evidence 
of Mr. John Houre, the cashier of the extensive works at Cwmavon — * Colliers take their 
children down to early and laborious employment ; and where infants open and shut the air- 
doors, there is very little hope af amendment in the passing generation.* And Alfred- Tun- 
stalU £sq., resident and managing partner of the Mvlincrythen Chemical Works, remarks— 
* It is my decided opinion that the legislature would confer a great blessing on the commu- 
nity at large, by providing against such a system as I have witnessed; of extorting labour 
from children." ' 
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Mr. Jon^, ivho bad to examine a portion of the South Wales district, 
and of the eontiguons English county of Monmouth, found more caBes of 
the employment of children in the pits at very early ages, than in any other 
district. From the evidence of several witnesses, it appears that it is no 
veKy unusual thing for children in this district to be taken into the pits..a9 
early as four years of age. 

Mr. Waring, one of the commissioners, says — *^ The great majority 
of boys in the Forest of Dean are doomed to earn their bread by under- 
ground labour .... In most cases, the boys are taken into the mines by 
their fathers or elder brothers, as soon as they are capable of earning the 
lowest rate of wages, by opening and closing doors in the pit." 

It appears that the age at which children are first taken into collieries 
usually varies, in the thick coal pits, from eight to ten ; and in the thin 
ones, from seven to nine. ** Some," says Mr. Fletcher, "in Lancashire, are 
so young, that they go in their bedgowns. It is not,'' he adds most justly, " to be 
supposed that parents who employ their own children will be more scrupu- 
lous about their being set early to labour than if they sold their services to 
others; and, accordingly^ the most improvident are pointed out by their 
fellow-workmen as those who have least mercy on the infantile capacities 
of their offspring. • There are drunken blackguards,' states one of these, 
' that would not mind at what age they took them. They went themselves 
into the coalpit so early, that they do not know their own duties. If there 
be justice for colliers' children, as for factory children, God send it I* " In- 
stances appear, however, by no means rare, where infants of six, and even 
five years of age, are taken to attend the trap-doors, and often at seven or 
eight to assist an elder child in pushing the wagons. In all instances, the 
children remain as many hours, and not unfrequently more, in the pits than 
the adults. The reasons for the infliction of this cruel incarceration of 
very young children may be summed up — ►Ist. In the assertion that unless 
early Inured to the work and its terrors, the child would never make a col- 
lier. 2nd. That the thin coal pits could not possibly be worked with a 
profit otherwise ; as after a certain age, the vertebrae of the back do not so 
easily conform to the required posture. Srdly. That their parents cannot 
afibrd to keep them idle. It is universally remarked that the parents them- 
selves bring their children at this early age of their own accord, and are 
frequently checked by benevolent employers. Margaret Jaques, seventeen 
years of age, says, *' I have been seven years at coal bearing ; it is 
horrible sore work ; it uxu not my dioicey Intt tve do our parents wiUJ* And 
it is so everywhere. 

We could much have wished to give an accurate account of the numbers 
of children who are thus employed, but that, as we have seen, is impossible. 
In some cases, the persons employed to collect the facts could not procure 
them ; and in others, after having procured them, they have given them in 
a very loose and imperfect manner. We have laboriously gone through the 
greater number of the reports, for the purpose of laying before the reader 
such information on this topic as they comprise, but, after all, the result of 
our labour is far from being satisfactory. The following, however, will 
not be without interest; we would fain hope, not without use. It gives the 
number of boys and young people employed in some of the most iuiportant 
colliery districts : — 

South Gloucestershire. 

Under 13 years of age ^^^^^ Tnr,1 f^^^o ' 

Under 18 years of age . .*.... 400/ ^'^^'"' ^^"- 
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North Bombrsbtbhire. 
Of all ages under 18 years • . . . . 836. 

North Staffordshire. 

Under 13 years of age » J I Total, 337. 

Under 18 years of age 243) ^ 

The employment of the children in the potteries prevents many being 
taken into the coal mines before the age of 13. In South Staffordshire it 
is common for them to begin when they are between 7 and 8. 

Halifax and Bradford. 

Under 13 years of age ^JJ I Total, 699. 

Under 18 years of age 428 J 

Of whom 7 are females. 
In this vicinity the children begin to work in the pits as early as 6 or 7 
years of age. One case is recorded in which a child was set to work at 3 
years of age ! Out of 30 children at present at work, 17 are between 5 
and 9 years of age. 

Lancashire Coal-field. 
Of 828 children of both sexes, upwards of two-thirds began to work 
before they were 9 years of age. Of that number, 3 began between 6 and 
7 ; 309 between 7 and 8; 168 between 8 and 9 ; 131 between 9 and 10 ; 
73 between 10 and 1 1 ; 44 between 11 and 12 ; and 25 between 12 and 13. 
One case is recorded in which a child began to work in a coal pit in this 
district soon after he was four years of age. A. B. at Mr. Roscoe's, Roch- 
dale, states, that ^' he is eleven years old ; that he has been six years in the 
pits, and that he began to go when he was little more than four years old." 
(J. L. Kennedy, Esq., Evidence, No. 5 : App., Pt. II., p. 201, 1. 40.) And 
many canes are recorded in which children began to work in the pits when 
they were between five and six years of age, and at six. 

Henry Jones, at Messrs. Clegg's, Pauldiu-wood, near Oldham, says — ** I am going on six 
years old, and am the youngest in the pit, excepting Jack Jones,*' (Ibid. No. 64 : p. 226, 
J. 35.) Mr. Roscoe, Rochdale, pr(^)rietor of coal mine, says — " I believe that the great body 
of colliers have begun to work by the time they were five or six years old.''^ (Ibid. No. 2 : 
p. 2(M), 1. 52.) William Cooper, aged seven years: *' Has worked at Almond's coal-pits 
twelve months.** (Ibid. No. 55: p. 224, 1. 21.) John Wilde, at Messrs. Swire and Lee's, 
fourteen years old, says, '* I began to work in the pit when I was six years old." (Ibid. 
No. 14 : p. 207, 1. 63.) William Wilde, at Messrs. Swire and Lee's, eighteen years old : 
'* I went into the pit when I was six years old." (Ibid. No. J7 : p. 208, 1. 44.) James 
Yates, collier, fourteen years old : '* Was about six years old when I first went to work." 
(Ibid. No. 57 : p. 224, 1. 41.) Mr. John Millington, superintendent : *' The children, both 
boys and girls, generally begin at six years old, or from that to ten.*' (Ibid. No. 6: 
p. 202,1. 8.) 

In the collieries on the south-eastern verge of Lancashire^ cases are 
recorded in which children have been regularly taken into the pits to work 
at four, and between four and five, and several at five and between five and 
six years of age : — 

Joseph Gott, aged fifty-three, Uichard Barker, aged forty-six, the former an underlooker, 
and the last a labouring collier : 

** A great many goes to fiit before they be fit to go. Kichard Barker went into the pit at 
five years old himself, and has in the pits four sons, who all went in under six yearsof age." 
(J. Fletcher, Esq., Evidence, Nos. 13 and 14: App. I't. II., p. 650,1. 29.) James Jones: 
*' Fs going in thirteen; has been five years in the pit. Has thrutching for him his little 
brotlier, Henry Jone5, who is going in six, and has been in the pit three months.*' (Ibid. 
No. 25 : p. 858, 1. 3''.) John Jones : '* Is seven years old ; has been in the pit a year or 
more." (Ibid, No. 23: p. 853J. 10.) 

The Sub- Commissioner, as the gei^rar result of his personal iavestiga- 
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tion, says — '< Of the adult mining population of this district, I am convinced 
that a very large proportion have commenced work as early as the sixth or 
seventh year of age." (J. L. Kennedy, Esq., Report, § 3, App. Pt. II. p. 149.) 
It is but fair to state, however, that there is, in this county, a growing 
feeling against employing very young children in the mines ; and there is a 
rule laid down at Worsley, in the Bridgewater trust, prohibiting the em- 
ployment of male children under 10 years of age, and females under 12. 
Another fact to be noticed is, that the disposition evinced by many of the 
colliers to carry their children into the mines at so early an age, arises out 
of the inadequacy of their own earnings to support their families, and also 
out of the legal restriction that now exists against sending them to the 
neighbouring factories. 

Derbyshire Coal-^ield. 

Under 13 year* of age lfATom,l24i. 

Under 18 years of age 516 J ' 

The Sub-Commissioner for this district records several cases in which 
children began to work in the mines at live, and between five and six years 
of age. 

Pembrokeshire. 

S3*' 12 ^^*" "I- ^^^ jn Total, 137. 

Under 18 years of age 92 j ' 

Of whom 23 are females. 

Yorkshire. 

Under 13 years of age 1120) 

Of whom 154 are girls. > Total, 2647, 

Under 18 years of age 15273 

Of whom 156 are girls, 
It is not uncommon in this di^^trict for infants of five years old to be 
employed in the pits. 

Cumberland Coal-field. 

Mr. Symons says he can form no correct estimate of the number of 
children who work in the pits here ; but they are not so numerous as in 
Yorkshire. They seldom commence work before 10 years of age, however. 

North Wales. 

Mr. Jones says, <<In the mines and coal-pits considerable numbers of 
children and young persons are employed ; I have, however, no data on 
which to compute the numbers, as I have not had returns from all the 
works to which I sent tabular forms, and there are a great number of small 
works employing only a few hands to which I sent no forms. The returns 
that have been made me, and my own personal inspection, enable me to 
say, that the number of children and young persons employed in the mines 
and collieries in North Wales must amount to some thousands. It is only 
in the collieries of Ruabon that girls under eighteen are employed ; in the 
mines no females have any employment. I have great satisfaction in re- 
porting that, though girls find work at the pit mouth, they never go under 
ground, such a practice has not yet found its way into the northern parts 
of the principality. The number who work on the surface is compara- 
tively few, and the custom of employing females at all is confined to the 
district around Wrexham. In most cases, the females employed exceed 
the age of eighteen ; as strength is required, there are but few under that 
age, and rarely any to be found under thirteen.'' 
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Glamorganshire Collusaibs. . 

Under tfairteeen years of age .... 085 ^ 

Of whom 27 are females. v Total 978 

Uader eighteen years of age . . • . • 58d / ^. 

Of whom 43 are females. j 

Monmouthshire. 

Under thirteen years of age .... 217 \rp ^ gj™ 
Under eighteen years of age .... 400 J * 

Pembrokeshire. 
Under thirteen years of age . . . . 214 "J 

Of whom 19 are girls. C Total 702 

Under nineteen years of age .... 488 f ' * . 

Of whom 119 are girls. 3 

There is evidence that some children begin to work in the pits of the 
Coalbrook Dale district, as the chief coal-field of Shropshire is called, as 
early as six years of age. One instance, indeed, came under the observa- 
tion of the sub-commissioner, in which a child two years younger — that is, 
four years of age — was regularly taken into the pit by his father. ** This 
remarkable instance became known to me,'* says Dr. Mitchell, " when ex- 
ploring the Hill's Lane Pit, belonging to the Madeley Wood Company ; 
the ground-bailiff, two charter-masters (the persons who contract to work 
the mines), and a labouring collier, accompanied me. * I say, Jonas/ said 
the ground-bailiff, to one of the charter-masters, * there are very few chil- 
dren working in this mine ; I think we have none under ten or eleven.* 
The collier immediately said, * Sir, my boy is only a little more than four.'*' 

While the evidence is overwhelming, that in the Yorkshire district 
children are to be found in the coal-mines regularly at work at the ages of 
five, six, and seven, it is clear, from a careful perusal of the whole of the 
depositions, that this fact could never have been brought to light by the 
examination of the coal owners only. It is in general with extreme rieluc- 
tance that this class of witnesses acknowledge that children begin to work 
in the pits even as early as seven years of age. With few exceptions, the 
evidence uniformly given by the coal-owners would indicate that they are 
ignorant of the extremely early ages at which children may be found work- 
ing in their mines. The same remark is applicable to the tenor of the 
evidence given by the under-ground stewards and other agents. Some 
portion of this discrepancy, as the Commissioners suggest, may arise from 
the different ages at which individuals in the same district permit children 
to enter their pits ; but witnesses belonging to both these classes almost 
all say that eight is the lowest. age at which children begin to work." 

**In North Durham and Northumberland many children begin work in 
the coal-mines at very early ages. One case is recorded, in which a child 
was taken into the pit at four years and a half old ; and several at five and 
between five and six." 

Robert Harle, Gosfortli Colliery, aged sixteen, says — 
' '** Has been down pits eleven aiid a half years, at this pit and Seghill." (J. R. Leifcliild, 
£«!., Bvldetiee, No.l^ ; App. Pt. I., p. 597, 1. 2.) 
•. WilliAm.Hajis, aged fifteen, Gosfprth Colliery, '«ays*-^ 

'* Has lieen dQwn his, pit te.n yeai:^ ; wentdpwn, therefore, at five years old.". (Ibid. Ko. 
]Mi p.* 596, 1.36.) 

Thomas Dotchiiig, Wellington Colliery, on the Tyne : 
• '^' Calls binkfidf istn 'yciirB dd, looks 'about seven; has been down the pit half a ^ear. 
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Thomas Wigham, St. Laureaofi Coliieryt 

<* Was down this pit i^heiv his mother said, he was between five and si;c years old, a wee 
thing of a boy. " (Ibid. ]^o. 268 ; p. 623, 1. 22.) 

James Smeatimi agf d serenteen, putter : 

" Knows one boy, about five and a half years old, and very little, down the pit ; his name 
is William Fraser." (Ibid. No. 429 ; p. 653, 1, 10.) 

Mr. George Elliott, aged twenty-seven, Monkwcarmouth Colliery : 

*' Is the head viewer here and at Washington and Belmont Collieries ; is very much 
pressed and entreated by parents to take children at a very early age, from six years and 
upwards. Has known boys of five years of age in some pits. Could give two names and 
instances of boys of five years of age being employed in pits in the county of Durham. One 
Robert Pattison, now employed down this pit, is now six years of age, and has been down 
four months. His father, who was not well off*, earnestly requested that he might be taken, 
but the viewer did not know his age till yesterday, neither does the boy know his own age." 
(Ibid. No. 367; p. 643. II. 3S, 45.) 

To the honour of Ireland it must be stated, that no young children ap- 
pear to be employed in underground work^ excepting some in the small 
collieries of Dunnglass and Coal Island, in the county of Tyrone. 

It would have been of some value as well as curiosity could we have ob- 
tained a tolerable idea of the comparative number of adults and children 
working in the coal-mines of the United Kingdom. But the returns will 
not, for the reasons already stated, give us this information. The commis- 
sioners have, in their report, done something towards this, as far as their 
materials, furnished them with data, by constructing four tables, comprising 
some of the coal-fields of England, east of Scotland, west of Scotland, and 
South Wales ; that is, those fields from which a sufficient number of returns 
have been made to justify the conclusion that they afford a near approxi- 
mation to the truth. From these tables, which, it is to be borne in mind, 
do not shew the sustual number of persons employed, but only the proportion 
which each class and sex bears to the whole number of the work-people 
employed underground, the following conclusions are drawn : — 

1. Thai in England, in three out of six districts^ — namely, in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Northumberland and North Durham, the proportion of 
young persons to adults is about one- third ; and in other three districts — 
namely, Leicestershire, Derbyshire, and South Durham, it is two-sevenths. 

2. That in one district of Scotland — i.e., East-Lothian, the proportion of 
young persons to adults is nearly one-half, and that in the other districts it 
varies from one-third to two-fifths ; while the proportion of children to 
young persons in all the districts, excepting Mid-Lothian and East-Lothian, 
is one-third and upwards. 

3. That in the west of Scotland, the proportion of young persons to 
adults is under one-fourth, and. that the proportion of children to young 
persons is under one-third. 

4. That in one of the districts of South Wales, Pembrokeshire, the pro- 
portion of young persons to adults is two-fifths ; and in the two other dis- 
tricts, Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire, it is nearly one-third; while in 
all these districts the proportion of children to young persons is much more 
than one-third. 

But how much soever the employment of young male children in this 
severe description of labour is to be deprecated, the practice which prevails 
in many districts of subjecting yt)UDg children of the female sex to it is still 
more reprehensible. It prevails, however, in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
some parts of Wales. . « . 

In many of the collieries in the Weftt Biding of Yorkshife> as far as 
relates to the underground employment, there is no distilictian of dex, but 
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the labour is distributed indifferently among both sexes, excepting that it 
is comparatively rare for the women to hew or get the coals, although 
there are numerous instances in which they regularly perform even this work. 
In great numbers of the coal-pits in this district the men w(Nrk io a 
state of perfect nakedness, and are in this state assisted in their labour by 
females of all ages, from girls of six years old to women of twenty-one, 
these females being themselves quite naked down to the waist. 

" Girls," says the Sub-Commissioner, •' regularly perform all the various offices of trap- 
ping, hurrying, filling, riddling, tipping, and occasionally getting, just as they are per- 
formed by boys. One of the most disgusting sights 1 have ever seen was that of ycmng 
iemales, dressed like boys In trousers, crawling on all iburs, with belts round their waists 
and chains passing between their legs, at day pits at Hunshelf BanV, and in many small 
pits near Holmfrith and New Mills. It exists also in several other places. I visited the 
Hunshelf Colliery on the 18th of January : it is a day pit ; that Is, there is no shaft or 
descent ; the gate, or entrance, is at the side of a bank, and nearly horizontal. The gate 
was not more than a yard high, and in some places not above two feet. When I arrived 
at the board or workings of the pit, I found at one of the side«boards down a narrow pas- 
sage a girl of fourteen years of age, In boy's clothes, picking down the coal with the regular 
pick used by the men. She was half sitting half lying at her work, and said she found it 
tired her very much, and * of course she didn't like it.' The place where 9he was at work 
was not two feet high. Further on were men at work, lying on their sides and getting. 
No less that! six girls, out of eighteen men and children, are emj^oyed in this pit. Whilst 
I was in the pit, the Rev. Mr. Bruce, of Wadsley, and the Rev. Mr. Nelson, of Rotber- 
ham, who accompanied me, and remained outside, saw another girl often years of age^ also 
dressed in boy's clothes, who was employed in hurrying, and these gentlemen saw her at 
work. She was a nice-looking little child, but of course as black as a tinker, and with a 
little necklace round her throat. In two other pits, in the Huddersfiold Union, I have seen 
the same sight. In one, near New Mills, the chain, passing high up between the legs of 
two of these girls, had worn large holes in their trousers ; and any sight more disgustingly 
Indecent or revolting can scarcely be imagined than these girls at work ; no brothel can beat 
it. On descending Messrs. Hopwood'^ pit, at Barnsley, I ibund assembled round the 
fire a group (^ men, boys, and girls, some of whom were of the age of puberty, the girls as 
well as the boys stark naked down to the waist, their hair bound up with a tight cap, and 
trousers supported by their hips. ( At Silkstone and at Flockton they work in their shifts 
and trousers.) Their sex was recognisable only by their breasts, and some little difficulty 
occasionally arose in pointing out to me which were girls and which were boys, and which 
caused a good deal of laughing and joking. In the Flockton and Thornhill pits the system 
is even more indecent ; for though the girls are clothed, at least three-fourths of the men 
for whom they * hurry* work stark ndked, or with a flannel waistcoat only, and in this state 
they assist one another to fill the corves eighteen or twenty times a-day. I ' have seen this 
done myself frequently.'* (J. C. Symons, Esq., Report, § 111, et seq. : App., Pt. I., 
pp. 161, 162.) 

Evidence to the same effect is given by all classes of witnesses in this 
district : — 

Thomas Dunn, Esq., of the firm of Hounsfield, Wilson, Dunn, and Jefifcock, chief 
manager, says, '* Girls are worked naked down to their waist, the same as men. " (J. C. 
Symons, Esq., Evidence, App., Pt. I., p. 226,1.9.) — Mr. Thomas Peace, ofthefirmof 
Webster and Peace, Hunshelf Bank Coal- Works, says — ** There are as many girls as boys 
emyloyed about here.'' (Ibid. p. 233, 1.20.)— Mr. Charles Locke, coal-master and agent 
at Snafethorpe, near Wakefield ! '* Girls make better hurries than boys; the boys are often 
stripped all but a shirt." (Ibid., p. 279, 1. 40.) — John Thorneley, Esq., one of her Ma- 
jesty's Justices of the peace for the county of York : ** The system of having females to 
work in coal-pits prevails generally In this neighbourhood." (Ibid., p. 246, 1. 44.) Wil- 
liam Bowden, underground steward to Messrs. Hounsfield, Dunn, and Co., at the Soap- 
house Colliery, Sheffield : " In Silkstone pits, believes women and girls work dressed as 
men, and often naked down to the waist, just the same as men and boys. Decency is dis- 
regarded." (Ibid., p. 227, 1. 16.)— Mr. William Hopwood, agent of Barnsley New Col- 
liery: ^ In moatof the pits round Barnsley, girls are employed in trapping and in hurrying*, 
they do the same work as the boys." (Ibid., p. 243, 1. 17.)— Martin Gomersal, under- 
ground steward at Barnsley Colliery : '' It is common for girls to liurry in this neigh- 
bourhood. I never saw a woman get here, but I have at Silkstone. I have seen two 
wolneti work like men there." (Ibid., p. 247) I. i9*)'-"^illi<^o^ Pickard, general steward to 
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Sir John Lister Lister Kaye^s Collieries : ** I haire known a married woman hurrying for a 
man who worked stark naked, and not any kin to her." (Ibid., p* 280, 1. ^.) 

Edward Newman^ £s^., solicitor : '* I have been an inhabitant of Barnsley for eighteen 
years, and been in the constant habit of seeing the colliers and children passing to and from 
their work. At Sitkstone there are a great many girls who work In the pits, and I hai^e 
seen them washing themselves naked much below the waist as I passed their dOors, and 
whilst tliey are doing this they will be talking and chattine witli any men who happen to be 
there with the utmost unconcern ; and men, voung and old, would be washing in the same 
place at the same time. They dress so well after their work, and on Sundays, that it is 
impossible to recognise them. They wear earrings even whilst they work, and I have seen 
them with them nearly two inches long. There is a great deiu of slang and loud talk 
between the lads and girls as they pass along the streets ; and I conceive that they would 
behave far more decorously were it not for the dress and the disguise it affords. I have 
never heard similar language pass between men and sirls respectably dressed in Barnsley. 
Their dress, when they come out of the pit, is a kind of scull-cap, which hides all the hair, 
trousers without stockings, and thick wooden clogs; their waists are covered." (Ibid., 
p. 250, 1. 25.) — Mr. Crooks, surgeon, Barnsley : " Girls are employed in the pits as well as 
boys $ and when they have a little relaxation all congregate together, and no one in par- 
ticular to overlook them.*' (Ibid., p. 267, 1. 46.) 

'William Frood, collier : *' Some of the men work quite naked, but very few ; most work 
like me, with a flannel shirt and nothing else on.'' (Ibid., p. 276, 1. 16.) — Anne Hague, 
turned of thirteen : '* Sarah Monhouse, ' gets' as well as hurries; she gets and hurries eight 
corves a-day." (Ibid., p. 2d4, 1. 23.)--Kebecca Hough, aged fourteen, examined whilst 
getting in the same pit : '* I am a regular hurrier ; I am used to help the getter. I often 
do it three or four times a-week. I help to fill and riddle, and then I hurry the oorves 
down to the BulUstake. I find the hurrying the hardest work. It is because I don*t do 
much at getting that it tires me less." (Ibid., p. 257, 1. 49.) — Margaret West wood,* aged 
fourteen and a half, examined whilst hurrying and eating in Messrs. Stansfield and Brigg's 
Emryod Pit, Flockton : '* I hurry for Charles Littlewood. I am let to him. He is no 
kin to me; he works stark naked; he has no waistcoat on, nor nothing." (Ibid., p. 276, 
1. 25.) — Mary Holmes, aged fourteen and a half. Meal Hill, Hepworth : " I always hurry 
as you saw me, with a belt round my waist and the chain through my legs. I hurry so in 
the board-gates. I always wear lad's clothes. The trousers don*t get torn at all." (Ibid., 
p. 295, 1. 22.) — Ebenezer Healey, aged thirteen : " There are girls that hurry in the same 
way, with belt and chain. Our breeches are often torn between the legs with the chain. 
The girls' breeches are torn as often as ours ; they are torn many a time, and when they are 
going along we can see them all between the legs naked; I have often ; and that girl, Mary 
Holme^ was so to-day ; she denies it, but it is true for all that.^ (Ibid., p. 295, i. 41.) 

To the general correctness of these statements the sub-commissioners 
themselves bear testimony ; for in the coaUpits examined by them, both at 
Barnsley and at Flockton , they saw many girls performing precisely the 
same work as the boys, the girls dressed in the manner described, and some 
of them as old as fifteen or eighteen assisting, and often brought by their 
work into personal contact with men perfectly naked. 

It is stated by the sub-commissioner, that " it is not the custom of the 
Bradford and Leeds district to employ female children in mining operations ;" 
yet it appears, from the evidence of Mr. Thomas Mackley, surgeon, Wilsden, 
four miles from Bradford, that there are *^ coal-mines lying rather apart from 
the general coal and iron mines of the Bradford district, in which girls are 
employed, and that in these pits the men work perfectly naked.*' (App. 
Pt. II., p. h 28, 11. 3, 12.) It appears also, from the evidence of William 
Green, colliery steward of the Low-Moor Iron- Works, that some girls are 
employed in the pits even there : — " Not generally ; some few ; never many 
in this country ; more formerly than now, but it never was common in this 
country to employ girls." (App., Pt. II., p. h 5, 1. 60.) 

In the neighbourhood of Halifax, girls from five years old and upwards 
regularly perform the same work as boys. It is stated by the sub-com- 
missioner, that there is no distinction whatever between the boys and girls in 
their coming up the shaft and going down ; in their mode of hurrying or 



tbrusttpg;i|i the weiglMs.of corves-; ia the dM^fe thqy ar/^Jburne^; in 
w^gjBs or dress; that the girls, nAsociate and labour with men vt^^o.fire.in a 
state of nakedness^ and that they have themselves. no other garment^ fiutn a 
ragged shift, or, in the absence of that, a pair of broken troupers \q. ,^over 
tbejr persons. 

Susan Pitebfofth, aged eleven, Elland : ** I have worked in this pit going tvo'years* I 
have one sister going of rourteen» and abe works with me in the pit. I am a Uiruster.'* 
(S. S. Scriven, Esq., Evidence, App. Pt. If., p. 103, I. 60 ; p. 104, 1. 2.)—" Tbis child," 
says the sub-commissioner, stood shivering before me from cold, llie rags that hung al>oul 
her wtil^t' were once called a shift, which was as black as the coal she thrust, and saturated 
with water — the drippihgs of the roof and shaft. During my examination of her, the banks- 
man, whom I bad left in the pit, came to the public-house and wanted to take be^ away, 
because, as he expressed himself, it was not decent that she should be exposed to us." ( Ibid., 
p. 104, 1. 8.) — Patience Kershaw, aged seventeen : ** I hurry in the clothes I have now got 
on — trousers and ragged jacket ;' the bald pla<!e upon my head i& made by thrustrag the oorves ; 
the getters Ihiit I work for are naked except their caps ; they piill off all their clothes; all 
the men are naked." (Jbid*^ No. 26; p. 108,1. 8.) — Mary Barrett, aged fourteen : 'f I v^ofk 
always without stockings, or shoes, or trousers; I wear nothing but my shift ; I have to go 
up to the headings with the men ; they are all naked there; I am got well used t6 that', and 
don^ ^re now much about it $ 1 was afraid at first, and did not like it.*' (Ibid. ^ p. 122^ 1. 54.) 

In the greater portion of the Lancashire coal-fields it is the general 
custom for girb and women to be employed in the ordinary work of the 
mines; and an unusually large proportion appear to be so employed in the 
mines about Wigan, Blackrod, Worsley, Hulton, Clifton^ Outwood; Botton, 
Lure, St. Helenas, and Prescot. 

Henry Eaton, lUngley fridge, Bolton, surveyor of coal-mines : " I have been sis; tp^^) years 
and upwards connected with coal-mines, and I have been in almost all the pits ui the. heigli- 
bourhood of Bolton, Bury, Ratcliff, Lure, and Rochdale. There are women in all ilit^'pits in 
those neighbourhoods. I cannot say in which pits there are the most employed ; they arc 
employed in all; they are used as drawers." (J. L, Kennedy, Esq., Evidence, App. Pr. II.. 
p. 208, 1. 56.) I John Millington, superintendent of the collieries of Mr. Ashton, 'afH^tle : 
** They [the women whtlst at work] wear a pair of drawers which come ddwn nearly to the 
knees, and some women a small handkerchief about their necks ; but 1 have seeA man^ a on« 
witli her breasts hanging out. The giHs are' not a bit ashamed amongst their Wn nit 'i^et ; 
it is the same as if they were one family." (Ibid., p. 202, 1. 26.) ' .  : 

Throughout the whole of the district examined by, A* Austin,. jE^sg.^ 
North Lancashire, girls and women are regularly emj^oyed in the under- 
ground work of the coal-mines, just as boys and men. (App. Pt. IL; p. 788, 
et passim.) 

In Scotland, the employment of girls and women in the ordinary under- 
ground work of the coal-pits is even more extensive than in any part of 
England ; but this practice is confined chiefly to the collieries in the east of 
Scotland. Of the employment of girls and women in the coal-mines in the 
east of Scotland, Mr. Franks says — > 

** It wilt now become a more painful duty to give a particular description of the employ- 
ment of children and young persons in those departments in which their labour is used, and 
in which females are, equally with males, employed at very tender years. The cocU-beartrs 
are women and children employed to carry coal on their backs in unrailcd roads, with 
burdens varying from f cwt. to 3 cwt. It is revolting to humanity to n-flecl upon the bar- 
barous and cruel slavery which this degrading labour constitutes — a labour which happily 
has long $incc been abolished In England, and in the greater part of Scotland, and, I believe, 
is only to be found in the Lothians, the remnant of the slavery of a degraded age.'* (4i>p., 
Pt. I., p. 383.) V 

The preoeding evidence isUevvs how. much the sub-comtnissioner.is mis- 
taken in supposiiig that the employment of women in this kind of labonrwis 
peculiar to Scotland and to the Lpthiaq^^ , and that the piactice.tloes pot 
prevail i« Englftpd. . . . !  



Mr; Sjrrtfonft says^ '* Undet no eonceivable circnniBtaiices h any onfe sort 
of ^mploy'niont iti c6ltiefies ' proper for females. The practice i^ flagrantly 
disgraceful to a Chiristian as well as to a civilized country. From tlife 
guarded evidence of Mr. Clarke^ who states that it is ' not suitable work for 
girls,' to the indignant resolution of the collected body of the colliers them- 
selves, that it is a < scandalous practice,* I found scarcely an exception to 
the general reprobation of this revolting abomination.*' (App. Pt. I., 
pp. 182, 196.) And Mr. Franks states, that the employment of females in 
the mines of his district is universally conceived to be so degrading that all 
other classed of operatives refuse intermamage with the daughters of colliers 
who are wrought in the pits ; that it is a labour totally disproportioned to 
the female strength and sex ; that it is altogether unnecessary ; and that it 
is wholly inconsistent with the proper discharge of the maternal duties, and 
with the decent proprieties of domestic life. From the evidence he has 
collected, it appears that in the cases in which'the proprietors of cdal-mines 
have excluded females from their pits, a rapid and great improvement has 
taken plaqe In the condition of the collier families, and that the measure, 
however reluctantly submitted to in the first instance, has given . entire 
satisfaction to all classes. 

In the course of the extracts we have given, sufficient will have appeared 
to justify such a determination as that formed by the other classes of opera- 
tives in the east of Scotland, not to intermarry with the females employed 
in mining- works. Let us, however, refer somewhat more particularly to the 
circumstances of degradation and immorality in which females thus working 
are pla/ced, even at the hazard of some repetition. 

'.I • , . I • 

Emily Margaret Patterson, aged l£t, working in Messrs. Stansfield and Briggs', Low- 
Bottom pit, FlocktoQ^ Yorkshire, says — 

" I wear- my petticoat and shift when I hurry. J hurry for my cousin. He wears a 
flannel. rJg1e4».or waistcoat^ and nought else." (App. I., p. 280,) 

Betty ilarrisjaged 37, drawer at Mr. KnowWs» XJttle Bolton, says< — 

** There are six women and six boys and girls in the pit I worked in. It is very hard 
work for a woman. The pit is very wet where I work, and the water comes over our dog- 
to^ Always, atid I have seen it up to my thighs. It rains in at the roof terribly ; my clothes 
areiwet tbtough almost ell day long. I never was iU in my life but when I was lying-in. 
My cousia looks after my children in the day-time. I am very tired when I get home at 
night ; I fall asleep sometimes before I get washed. I am not so strong as I was, and can- 
not stand my work so well as I used to do. I have drawn till I have had the skin off me ; 
the belt and chain is worse when we are in the fkmily way. My felFer [husband] has 
beaten me many a time for not being ready. I were not used to it at first, and he had little 
patience* I l^ave known many a man beat his drawer." (Ibid.* p* 230.) 

Mary Glover, aged thirty-eight, at Messrs. Foster's^ Ringley-bridge : 

^ 1 went into a coal-pit when I was seven years old, and began by being a drawer. I 
never worked much in the pit when I was in the family way ; but since I gave up having 
children I have begun again a bit. I wear a shift and a pair of trousers when at work. I 
always will have a good pair of trousers. / have had many a two-pence given me by the 
boatmen on the canal to anew my breecltes. I never saw women work naked, but / have seen 
men work without breeches in the neighbourhood of Bolton. I remember seeing a man who 
tvorked stark naked,** (Ibid., p. 214.) 

William Cooper, aged seven years, thrutcher, at Almond's : 

" There are about twenty wenches, drawers, in tlie pit I work iii« T7fey,are nigh naked; 
they wear trousers ; they have no other clothes, except loose sliifts. * (Il)id<>.p< 224.) 

Robert Hunt, underlooker to Messrs. Foster, Outwood : 

" It is quite true that women work in the pits when they are in the family way. My last 
wife worked in a pit from ten years old ;• and once she worked all day in. the pite, and was 
put to bed at night That woman you aaw in .the v^ was iii the ^imily. wiiy», [allading jto n 
person I had seen in the pit*] ,,,,,. ^ , i . . . 

Betty Harris, drawer in a coal-pit. Little Bolton : 

*' I worked at drawing when I was in the family way, I know « trote^b Who his gone 
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home and washed herself, taken to her hed, been delivered of a child, and gone to work again 
under the week." (Ibid., p. ^0.) 

Betty Wardle : . 

" I have worked !n a pit since I was six years old. I have had four children ; two of 
them were born while I worked in the pits. I worked In the pits whilst I was in the 
family way. I had a child born in the pits, and I brought it up the pit-ahaft ip my skirt ; 
it was born the day after I were married — that makes me to know." (Ibid., Pt. II. p. 103.) 

Mary Hard man. Out wood, near Leven : 

'* I am thirty-eight years old. I went into the pit when I was seven years old. I am a 
married woman, and was married whilst I worked in the coal-pits. I have had either three 
or four children born the same day that I have been at work, and I have gone back ta my 
work nine or ten days after I lay down, almost always. Four out of the eight were still-born. 
I have seen women working in the pits whilst they were in the family way many a time.** 
(Ibid., p. 214.) 

Fanny Drake, aged ] 5) who had worked at Charlesworth's Wood Pit 
for more than »ix years, said — 

** I have had to hurry up to the calves of my legs in water. It was as bad as this a fort- 
night at a time ; and this was for half a year last winter ; my feet were skinned. . . . 
I had a head-ache and a bleeding at my nose. . • We stop at twelve, but we have often 
to go into the hole to work at the dinner hour. We stop to rest half an hour and odd, 
sometimes. I stop to rest at hole with the getter, and there is none else with us. 1 work 
for James Greenwood ; he is no kin to me. I have a riglet Mid a sluCt and petticoat on 
in the pit. I have had a pair of trousers. The getter I work with wears a flannel waist- 
coat when he is poorly, but when he is quite well he wears nothing at all" (Appendix, I. 
p. 280.) 

Nanny Margerson, aged 16, who works in the same pit, says-— 

** I wear a petticoat, and shifty and stays* The man I work for wears nought ; be is 
stark naked. I don't like being in the pit. I have four sisters, and three work in the pit." 
(Ibid.) 

Mr. Thomas Howell, overseer to Graig Colliery, at Merthyr, says — 

'* We employ about fifty persons, out of which ten are under eighteen years of age ; 
one-third are females. I have been acquainted with this district many years, and have 
had many colliers under my charge at this and other works. The colliers in this part take 
both sexes down at very early ages. Females are employed on the bank at drawing coats. 
Many come to work from service, as it is less restraining, and more money is gained ; but 
it acts much to their injury, as among the mining men they acquire the habits of swearing 
and drinking, and soon lose that character for sobriety which this part was characterized 
for centuries. Friendly societies have much increased, and though the men cry out against 
the bastardy clause, yet they avail them more of the opportunity, and the women are cer- 
tainly more reckless, especially those who work in mines and iron- works.** (Ibid., ii. 513.) 

William Dyson, a hurrier in Messrs. Ditehforth and Clay's pU, West 
Elland, says — 

" We have but one girl working with us, by name Anne Ambler, who goes down with us 
upon the clatch harness [as shewn in page 7] ; she wears her breeches when she goes 
down, and while at work ; and comes up the pit cross>lapped with us in the clatch harness ; 
when she is down she hurries with us in the same way as we do, without shoes or stockings ; 
I have seen her thrashed many times when she does not please them ^ they rap her in the 
face, and knock her down; I repeat, I have seen this many times. She does not like her 
work, she docs not that ; I have seen her cry many times ; the men swear at her often ; 
she says she will be killed before she leaves the coal-pit.'* — (Ibid., p. 103.) 

Margaret Gomley, aged nine years, working a pit near Huddersfield : 

** They flog us down in the pit, sometimes with their hand upon my bottom, which 
hurts me very much ; Thomas Copeland flogs me more than once in a day, which makes 
me cry. There are two other girls working with me ; and there was four, but one left 
because she had the belly-ache; I am poorly myself sometimes with belly-ache, and some- 
times head-ache. I had rather lake than go into the pit ; I get 5d, a-day, but I had rather 
set cards for 5d, a-day than go into the pit. The men often swear at me ; many times 
they say, * Damn thee,' and other times, ' God damn thee (and such like) Peggy.' *' 
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I deaooDded this pit, aooompanied by one of the bftnksmeii, and on alighting at the 
bottoiD, found the entrance to the main-way two feet ten inches, and which extended 
500 yards. The bottom was deep in mire, and, as I had no corves low enough to 
convey roe to the working, waited some time, under the dripping shaft, the arrival of the 
hurriera, as I had reason to suspect there were some very young children labouring there. 
At length three girls arrived, with as many boys. It was impossible in the dark to distin- 
guish the sexes. They were all naked excepting their shifts or shirts. Having placed one 
into the corve, I gave the signal, aiid ascended. On alighting on the pit's bank, I disco- 
vcred that it was a girl. I could not have believed that I should have found human nature 
so d^raded. There is nothing that I can conceive amidst all the misery and wretchedness 
in the worst of factories equal to this. Mr. Holroyd, solicitor, and Mr. Brook, surgeon, 
practising in Stainland, were present, who confessed that, although living within a few 
miles, they could not have believed that such a system of uuchristian cruelty could have 
existed." (Ibid., p. lOa) 

Speaking of Susan Pitchforth^ a poor girl, Mr. Soriven says— • 

" She stood shivering before me from oold. The rag that hung about her waist was once 
called a shift, which was as black as the coal she thrusts, and saturated with water^ the 
drippings of the roof and shaft. During my examination of her, the banksman, whom I 
bad left in the pit, came to the public-house, and wanted to take her away, because, as he 
expressed himself, it was not decent that she should be (her person) exposed to us. Oh, 
no ! it was eriraioal above ground ; and, like two or three other eolliers in the cabin, he 
became evidently mortified that these deeds of darkness should be brought to light.*' (Ibid., 
p. 104.). 

This banksman's notion of decency would be very funny, were the whole 
affair not so deeply horrible. He seems to think that male miners have a 
vested right — an indefeasable claim — to the indeoent inspection of the per* 
sons of young females. 

Mary Burrett, aged fourteen, says — 

** I work at Messrs. Spencer and Illings worth's ; I work always without stockings or 
trousers ; I wear nothing but my ahijl ; I have to go up to the headings with the men ; 
thei^ are all naked there ; / am got well used to that, and donCt care much about it ; I was 
afraid at iirst, and did not like it.'* 

Even the mere show and semblance of modesty is thus utterly and even 
avowedly destroyed ; so say all who have marked the effects of these hor- 
rible circumstances. 

John Thomeley, Esq., one of her Majesty's justices of the peace for the 
county of York, thus depones : 

'* I have had forty years' experience in the management of collieries. The system of 
having females to work in coal-pits prevails generally in this neighbourhood. I consider it 
to be a most awfully demoralizing practice. The youths of both sexes work often in a half- 
naked state, and the passions are excited before they arrive at puberty. Sexual intercourse 
decidedly frequently occurs in consequence. Cases of bastardy frequently also occur ; and 
I am decidedly of opinion that women brought up in this way lay aside all modesty, and 
scarcely know what it is but by name. Another injurious effect arises from the modern 
construction of cottages, where the father, mother, and children are all huddled together in 
one bed'foom : this tends to still more demoralization." (Ibid., i. p. 246.) 

Mr. James Sharp, under-ground steward of the Bowling Company, Hali- 
fax, says — 

** We have no girls in the establishment, we would not allow of it by any means; it 
would be wrong to do so, because they would have to mix with the men often naked ; it is, 
in fact, not their labour, and ought to be entirely prohibited," (Ibid.> Pt. II. p. 113.) 

Mr. Isaac Clayton, coal owner. Bowling Colliery : 

** We have no girls in our immediate neighbourhood. As a principle, I say that it is not 
prudent to employ them. I would not do so ; it is not fit for them ; it is disgusting, and 
it subjects them to many evils.*' (Ibid., p, 115.) 
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Mr. Brooki coal owner, Norwood Green : 

'* We have no girls, because I would not have them ; it it Act their duty ; I have worked 
in pits when there were girls, but I thought 'twas not decent ; they were Iborteen and six- 
teen years old ; I have seen such indecencies and improprietfes as to determine me never to 
give my consent to their being where I am again ; you know what lads and lasses at four- 
teen and fifteen will do in such places ; I therefore leave you to judge that their conduct is 
of the worst kind.*' (Ibid., p. 1 10.) 

Mr. Emmet, coal owner, Norwood Green : 

*< Has no girls in his pits» nor does he think it proper to have them, because it is indecent 
and immoral.'* (Ibid., p. 111.) 

We have now completed this irksome and really disgasting part 'of our 
task, and we feel thoroughly satisfied that all who read the facts that have 
been stated, as to the age of the children of both sexes employed — the 
nature of the work in which they are engaged — the revolting extent to 
which all the considerations of sex and decency are set at nought — ^the con- 
tamination and pollution to which boys and girls, from the tenderest age, 
are exposed — and the frightful consequences resulting from all these cir- 
cumstances, will participate in the painful feelings which these details have 
excited within us, even inadequate as any description must necessarily be 
to convey a correct idea of the facts themselves, and not less in the deep 
conviction which we feel of the awful responsibility resting upon the legis- 
lature to interpose some means for ameliorating and improviRg the con - 
dition of the class of persons, especially of the younger ones, engaged in 
the wide, debasing, and corrupting field of mining industry. The neeessity 
for such an interposition will be rendered still more apparent, if that be 
possible, when we have taken a survey of the physical and morvA <;ondition 
of the mining population. 

II. TIN, COPPER, LEAD, AND ZINC MINE& 

Unlike colliery labour, which has for its object merely to raise a mi- 
neral substance, capable of being hewn, to be used in the condition in 
which it is dug, that connected with the mines of metallic veins embraces 
not only the slow and difficult excavation of the ores from hard rocks, ac- 
complished only by the constant aid of gunpowder, but likewise the < dress- 
ing' of the ores, or the mechanical separation of the metallic as much as 
possible from all extraneous substances, and the * smelting* of them into 
metal in its marketable form ; and the consequence is, that the number^ of 
children and young persons employed under ground in the metallic mines 
is small. 

The total number of persons employed in the mines of Cornwall is esti- 
mated at from 28,000, to 30,000; and in the mines of Devonshire, at about 
1500. From returns received from certain mines in this district, in answer 
to a form of queries, it appears that out of 24,995 persons, there are — 

Adult males 15,500 

Adult females 2700 

Young males, from thirteen to eighteen 2720 

Young females 1 740 

Male children, under thirteen ^ 1639 

Female ' 696 

making the total number of children and young persons^ out of the number 

mentioned, 6795. 
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We have constructed the following, out of a much mora exieiaaite^.Uble, 
in order to shew t/ie number and ages of children and young, pexsonfk em- 
ployed in. certain mines* < . 
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DISTRICTS. 


Total under 13. 


Total.3to.8..J^4CJ^. 


« M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 

115 

522 

587 

261 

90 

1585 


M 


I" 

129 
690 
1002 
465 
191 


U. 

89 
10 
53 
9 
17 

128 


s. 


U. 

184 

167 

167 

58 

60 


s. 

227 

406 
362 
269 
131 

1395 


223 

177 

520 

67 

50 

1064 


S. 

478 

894 
779 
478 
232 


Cornwall, Western DUtrict . 
Cornwall, Central K Part I. . 
District . . i Part IF. 
Cornwall Eastern DfUrkt . 
Deyonsbire ...... 


246 
488 
417 
204 
101 


13 

168 

•255 

66 

88 


1456 


535 


686 


J 1 1 
2851 


' '! 'i 

2120 


Totals ... 5 


1584 


2881 


3915 



(Dr. Barham's Report, App. Part I., p, 770.) 

The total number of persons employed in the lead mines of the Alston 
Moor district is estimated by the sub-commissioner at upwards of .5000. 
Of theAe 2061 are returned as employed by Colonel Beaumont. Of this 
number those under thirteen y^ars of age are 182, those between thirteen 
and eighteen are 250. Oat of this number of children and young persons 
(4dfi)> thej»' are employed underground only fifty-three, of which seven 
only are under thirteen* If the children and young persons employed under- 
ground be in the same proportion throughout this district, there will be but 
eighteen under thirteen, and 115 from thirteen to eighteen years of age. 
When the frost sets in, however, in the winter, there is a cessation from 
washing ores for three or four months, and most of the men and bigger 
Boys go. and work in the mines. (App. Part II., p. 725.) The London 
Ueacl Company does not allow the boys under fourteen to go into the mines 
in winter, but makes them go to school ; a rule which is relaxed only in the 
cas/i of the children .of widows or persons having large families. (App. 
Part lly p. 757.) 

No children appear to be employed underground in the metallic mines of 
Derbyshire, excepting a few near Bousall, where the very poor people who 
work the mines in this vicinity occasionally take their own children to work 
with them. There are, however, some employed in the neighbourhood of 
Crick in washing ores. (Ibid., pp, 259, 360—363.) 

The total number of persons employed iu tiie Leadhills district is about 
400, of whom very few begin to work undorground under eighteen years of 
age. Nearly ail the children and yovjing persons employed about thciie 
mines are occupied on the surface in washing the ores, (Ibid., pp. 882, 883.) 

In like manner very few children and young persons dt\scend into the 
lead mines in North Wales ; they are almost all employed on the surface, in 
breaking, picking, and washing the ore, so as to prepare it for the smelters, 
(Ibid., p. 366.) - . . 

In Ireland, adult labour is so cheap and abundant, tltat children and 
young persons are employed in far less pr.oportjon, than in tjrci\(, JJiitain^ 
The number of adult females is also very small, and of these sic^rcoly any 
work underground. 
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III. IRON-STONE MINE& 

In consequence of the thinness of the beds in these mines, generally, 
horses and asses cannot be employed in bringing the iron-stone to the foot 
of the shaft, and, consequently, a proportionately greater number of 
children and young persons are requirea for this purpose. As, however, 
the iron-stone is heavy, very young children are altogether unable to per- 
form the work, and are, therefore, not employed. 

We have, in the preceding chapter, stated, that in South Staffordshire 
the proportion of men to boys in the iron-stone pits is estimated at about 
100 to 70. 

The great difference between the iron-stone mines of Staffordshire and 
Shropshire is, that whereas in the former county the seams of coal are 
thick, and the seams of iron-stone thin, in Shropshire it is the reverse, the 
seams of coal being thin, and those of iron-stone thick. One consequeuce 
of this difference is, that children and young persons are not so much 
required in the iron-stone pits of Shropshire as in those of Staffordshire ; 
accordingly, the sub- commissioner states, that .the persons employed 
about the iron mines is not a third of the number of those employed about 
the coal mines. (App. Pt. 1.$ p. 41.) And of the persons employed, 
according to Mr. Tranter, agent to the Colebrook Dale Company, there 
is not so large a proportion of boys, and the* reason is, that the mines are in 
general higher, and consequently there is room for men^ for small horses, 
for donkeys, and, in some of them, for large horses. (Ibid., p. 79.) 

In Derbyshire very few children and young persons are employed, and 
neither in this nor in any of the districts previously mentioned, are females 
employed in any kind of underground work. They are employed only on 
the surface, in breaking up the pieces of clod, and gathering out the valu- 
able from the useless materials. The case is different, however, in 

The East of Scotland, where girls, at very early ages, and women of all 
ages, are sent down into the iron-stone pits to work just as they are In the 
coal-pits ; and all classes of witnesses bear testimony to the extreme severity 
of the labour. 

Mr. Thomas Stevenson, overseer of the mines worked by the Shotts 
Company at Green Burn, and the under-ground workings at Shotts, in the 
county of Lanark, states, that << Parents will take their young ones below, 
and do so at the early age of eight years. There appears a desire amongst 
the men to keep the females out, and many who keep their wives at home 
object to the conduct of others who continue the bad practice. The 
employment is very fatiguing, and unfit for women ; still many married ones 
continue to labour while pregnant.'* 

From the West of Scotland, Mr. Tancred furnishes a table relative to 
the iron mines of that district, from which we take what relates to our 
present subject :— 
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Name of Mines, 

and of Owner or 

I<essee. 


Namber of Seams 

worked ; 

Thickness and Depth 

of each. 


Number of People 
employed. 


Whether Females are 

CTiployed ; 

and Age at which 

Children beghi to w6rk. 


Adults. 


13 to 
18. 


Below 

13. 


Whiterigg, W. Dixon, 
"Esq., New Monk- 
land Parish. 


Seam 10 to 13 inches. 

Wild coal, 8 in. 

Working places, 22 in. 

high. 

Main-jiray, 9^ feet 


251 


39 


19 

• 


• 

4 females ; 

1 child at 8 years, 

others at 9. 


Staurigg Plaw-yards, 
Cairn Hill, Raiv- 
yards, Coatdye» New 
Monkland Parish, 
W. Baird and Co. 


• •• 


Not 
staled. 


132 


82 


13 females ; 

boys begin from 9 to 

10 years old. 


Shotisy Cbtt'tos Baird 
and Co., SbotU Pa- 
rish. 


Coal, 2 ft. 6 in. 6 f^. 9 in. 

Blaes & iron-stone, 1 fl. 

Depth, 16 to 28 fath. 


240 


41 


32 


49 females ; 

children begin to work 

about 9 years old. 



In SoutU Wales, also, it is the custom to send children into the iron- 
stone mines at the same early ages as into the coal mines, and girls and 
women ar^ employed in the. former just as in the latter, with the same un- 
happy results. As an example of the evidence given on this subject we 
jAay cite that of Mr. P. Kirkhouse, overman to the Cyfarthfa collieries and 
iron*stone mi^es, Glamorganshire : — 

<*. A9 far as memory will permit, I should say the. number of children 
a^d young persons working below, ground in the Cyfarthfa mines amounts 
to 400 ; out of the number, 50 may be females. The youngest are em- 
ployed a^t the air-doors, and are taken below at very infantine ages, which 
cranks [stunts] their growth and injures their constitution, as well as keep- 
ing them in a state of ignorance of a very deplorable kind. The employ- 
ment females are put to is the filling and drawing the drams [carts] of coal 
or iron-^^tone: it requires great strength. The main-roads are made as easy 
as the work will allow, by iron rails being run to the ends of the workings ; 
but this does not alter the nature of the employment, which is certainly 
unfit for women, and totally deprives them, by the liberty it gives, of getting 
after-employ at labour of domestic kind." 

In the iron-stone mines of the Forest of Dean, a great many children are 
employed, but few at an earlier age than eight or nine years. No girls or 
women are employed in them in any kind of under-ground labour. 



CHAPTER III. 



OF THE NATURE OF THE EMPLOYMENT IN MINES. 

It will have been perceived, from what has been said as to the various de- 
scriptions of mines, that the nature of the employment in each must be 
more or less different. We shall therefor^ follow the plan laid down in the 
preceding chapters, and treat, first, of — 
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I. THE EMPLOYMENT IN COAL MINES. 

Sjieaking in general terroa, the work in a colliery is diviitibte, first, into 
that of getting or hewing the coal ; and, secondlj', into that of oonreying 
it from where it la got to the pit's mouth. In the fonner species of work, 
adults, and in the latter, children are for the most part employed. 

The occupations of the coal workers may he thus classified : — 

1. Holers, Miners, or Getters, as they are variously called. 

2. Hurriers, Pullers, Pushers, Drawers, Wagoners, Helpers, Tbrutcbers, 

Carriers, or Thrnsters, 3, Hookers-on. 

4. Air-door Tenders, or Trappers. 5. Pony-drivers. 

Id some few districts, there are other occnpations, but these are the ehtef. 

Thn operation of getting coal is generally entrusted to adults, though in 
some parts young persons are to be found at the work. 

Mr. Franks gives the case of William Woods, aged fourteen, who was a 
coal-hewer in the east of Scotland : — 

, " I have been three years below j I hev the coal and draw it to llic pit bottom. Was 
obliged [□ go, as father could work no longer ; he is upwards ofsiilf. 1 gang at three in 
the morning, and return about afi ; it li no rer^ good work, and the lore laboiir makea me 
fhel verj ill and Riligued ; it iiyurea m; breath. We hsTe no regular meal-Ilmes i rood is 
not aare in the pit. The lads and lassies take oat-pieces and bread below ; ve drink tlie 
water sometimes; get other Tood at home, sometimes broth, potatoes, and herrings, Of\tn 
been hurl, and laid idle Tor a f^v dajrs, but never get the licks as mail)' laddies do when (he 
men are hard upon them. I live a mile away ; I cannot say haw many bratheia and liateis 
are at hnine, think three besides myself. Was never at school till last tummer, but leA 
when the dark nights came on. Knows the letters ; cannot read a short sentence; thinks 

ten d.ijs' work. Would go to church if had clothes, hut eanna gang the now. Father takes 
fat my work ; sometimes 1 gel A Iwwbee on the pay-days ; do not always shift myieir, as 
the titne will nut allow." 

" I examined this boy on the Saturday, at a cottage near the pit says 
Mr. Franks, "and the state of exhaustion he was in can scarcely be ima- 
^ned; his appearance bespoke great neglect and poverty 
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At Woreley, eighteen is the age at which boys are first allowed to get 
coal, aod they are at that age considered " three-quarters of a man/' 
Mining and sinking are operations only entrusted to the most experienced 
workmen, as great care and exactness are required in this work. 

In some parts of Shropshire — the Colebrook Dale districts, for example — 
and elsewhere, the seams of coal are so thin that the men engaged in holing 
lie at full length in the workings, as represented in the frontispiece, and 
with a pick undermine the coal, taking out a certain portion of the measure 
beneath it* Supports of wood are employed to keep the coal from falling 
down and crushing the miner thus engaged. When a large portion is un- 
dermined, wedges are driveu in above, and a mass of coal is brought down 
at once. Sometimes gunpowder is employed ; sometimes it will happen that 
the measure below the coal is hard rock, whilst the measure above is indu- 
rated clay, and in that case the holer, instead of cutting away part of the 
rock below, cuts away a portion of the clay above, as being the Easier 
method of the two ; but the coal is less easily detached in this way than 
when it is undermined. 

There is a great deal of art in.getting coal. If it is not holed properly, 
the coal breaks up small, and is not so valuable for sale. Some colliers 
have not patience to keep to the pick for any length of time, but are con» 
stantly putting in the wedges ; by so doing the coal is broken up in small 
pieces, or ^< burgey," as it is called. It is no uncommon thing to hear the 
little wagoners in] the neighbourhood of Oldham express their contempt of 
such a man by saying, in a sneering tone, <'He*s nought but a burgey- 
getter." This last mode of getting coal makes the work a great deal more 
laborious to the workman, as in the other mode the weight of the large 
block assists in breaking itself Off. 

In his Report on Northumberland, Mr. J. R. Leifehild thus describes 
the operation of hewing the coal, which is much the same in all districts :*— 

'* The hewer curves out about a foot or eighteen inches of the bottom of the seam, to the 
distaace perhaps of three feet, and then * nicks,' that is, cuts in with his pick, one of the 
nooks or corners of his board ; by these means he has gained what he calls his * fudd, or 
vantage.' This fudd is either brought down by the insertion of wedges^or the blast of gun- 
powder, in which latter case he drills a hole in the opposite corner, fills it with gunpowder, 
lights the match, and retires till the coal is torn down by the explosion." 

In the thin pits, the collier crouches in sundry contorted postures, or 
lies extended at full length, often perfectly naked, d^ in the frontispiece, 
excepting that the collier hews the side and not the roof of the mine. One 
position in which these men work is very remarkable ; the thigh is thrown 
up, so that the right arm and side may rest upon it. This is by far the 
easiest mode of lying on the side. In several of the thinner mines in the 
neighbourhood of Rainow and Macclesfield, the seam of coal is so thin that 
the men are obliged to work on their sides, and they generally work naked ; 
the reason generally given for so doing being, that it was inconvenient to 
work with clothes on, as clothes are apt to get into creases and chafe the 
skin. It will be readily imagined that the labour of the colliers is greater 
in the thinner mines than in the tiiicker ones ; but by constant use they 
become habituated to this mode of working. Speaking of the position in 
which a man was working, as above stated, Mr. Kennedy says, *^ Had I 
not seen it, I co.uld not have believed that a man could have worked with 
so much effect in so little space. The mine in which this man was work- 
ing was not more than from eighteen to twenty inches in thickness. His 
chest was brought down so as almost to rest on the thigh, and the head 
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beqt down almost to the knee ; and even in this doubled-up position it was 
curious to see the precision and smartness with which he dealt his blows." 

But our chief business is with the employment of young children in these 
mines — a thing that has been incidentally mentioned already, but which 
is worthy of being more fully described. 

The chief occupation of children^ when very young, is to open and 
shut the doors in the subterranean galleries, by which the current of air is 
kept in its proper course, for the due ventilation of the entire mine, from 
where it enters by one shaft, or by one-hAlf of a shaft, to where it finds its 
exit by another shaft, or by the other half of the same shaft by which it 
descended. The ventilation of a large mine is a very complicated affair, 
and can be understood only by reference to a plan of the whole. Suffice 
it to say, that were a door improperly left open, on the passage of a whirley 
or carriage of coals through it, the consequence might be very serious, 
causing, at any rate, great heat and closeness at the place where the col- 
liers are at work, and should there be any explosive gas issuing from the 
coal, a great risk of loss of life. The only expedient adopted to secure 
attention to the closing of these doors is to seat a child behind them, who, 
on hearing the approach of a whirley, pulls the door towards him, and 
shuts it again when the whirley has gone through. These doors are called 
trap'doors, and the children so employed trappers. In many pits, however, 
the ventilation is secured by keeping two distinct shafts in eon^nexion, so 
that a natural current of air is caused, and trappers and trap^^doors are dis- 
pensed with. This certainly is far better for the children, the employment 
being one of the most monotonous and deadening to all the mental and 
physical powers of a young child which can well be conceived. ' The 
trapper has to sit, often exposed to damp, completely in the dark, and in 
silence, from the time the coal begins to be brought forward by the drawers 
till the last whirley has passed, cheered only by the occasional gleam of a 
lamp from a passing whirley, or a few words from the drawers. 

Dr. Mitchell, who does not, upon the whole, evince an undue amount of 
sympathy for the poor creatures, juvenile or adult, male or female, em- 
ployed in the severe labour of the mines, thus describes the life of alittle 
" trapper :*' — 

" The little trapper of eight years of age lies quiet in bed. The labours of the preced- 
ing day had procured sleep. It is now between two and three in the morning, and his 
mother shakes him, and desires him to rise, and tells him that his father has an hour ago 
gone off to the pit. Instant he starts into conscious existence. He turns ou his side, rubs 
his eyes, and gets up, and comes to the blazing fire, and puts on his clothes. His coifee, 
such as it is, stands by the side of the fire, and bread is laid down for him. The fortnight 
is now well advanced, the money all spent, and butter, bacon, and other luxurious accom- 
paniments of bread are not to be had at breakfast till next pay-day supply the means. He 
then fills his tin bottle with coffee, and takes a lump of bread, and sets out for the pit, into 
wiiich he goes down in the cage, and walking along the horseway for upwards of a mile, be 
reaches the barrow-way, over which the young men and boys push the trams with the tubs 
on rails to the flats, where the barrow-way and horse-way meet, and where the tubs arc 
transferred to roUeys, or carriages drawn by horses. He knows his place of work. It 
is inside one of the doors called trap-doors^^hich is in the barrow- way, for the purpose of 
forcing the stream of air, which passes in its long, many-miled course from the down shaft 
td the up* shaft of the pit ; but which door must be opened whenever men or boys, with or 
without carriages, may wish to pass through. He seats himself in a little hole, about the 
site of a common fire-place, and with the string in his hand : and all his work is to pull 
that string when he has to open the door, and when man or boy has passed through, then to 
bHoW the door to shut of itself. Here it is bis duty to sit, and be attentive, and pull his 
strirg promptly as any one approaches. He may not stir abovt: a dozen steps with safety 
frotn his charge, lest he should be found negtecting his duty, and suffer for the satae. He 
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sits splitery by hitnself, apd has no one to talk to him ; for in the pit the whole of the 
people, men and boys, are as busy as if they were in a sea-fight. He, however, sees erery 
now and then the patters urging forward their trams through his gate, and deriws some ' 
consolation f\rom the glimmer of the little cancDe of about forty to the pound, which is fixed 
on tb^ir trams. For he himself has no light. His hours, except at such times, are passed 
in total darkness. For the first week of bis service in the pit his father had allowed him 
candles to light one after another, but the expense of three halfpence a-day was so extrava- 
gant expenditure out of tenpence, the boy's daily wages, that his father, of course, withdrew 
the allowance the second week, all except one or two candles in the morning, and tlic week 
ai^er the allowance was altogether taken away ; and now, except a neighbour, kinder than 
his father now and then drop him a candle as he passes, the boy has no light of his own. 
Thus hour after hour passes away, but what are hours to him, seated in darkness in the 
bowels of the earth ? He knows nothing of the ascending or descending sun. Hunger, 
however, though silent and unseen, acts upon him, and he betakes to his bottle of coffee and 
slice of bread ; and, if desirous, he may have tlie luxury of softening it in a portion of the 
water in the pit, which is brought down for man and beast. In this state of sepulchral 
existence an insidious enemy gains upon him. His eyes are shut, and his ears fail to 
announce the approach of a tram. A deputy overman comes along, and a smart cut of his 
yard-wand at once punishes the culprit, and recalls him to his duty ; and happy was it for 
him that be fell into the hands of the deputy overman, rather than one of the putters; for 
his fist would have inflicted a severer pain. The deputy overman, * moreover, consoles him 
by telling him it was for his good tha( he punished him ; and reminds him of boys, well 
known to both, who, when asleep, had fallen down, and some had been severely wounded, 
and others killed. The little trapper believes that he is to blame, and makes no complaint ; 
.for he dreads being discharged ; and he knows that his discharge would be attended with 
the loss of wages, and brin^ upon him the indignation of his father, more terrible to endure 
than the momentary vengeance of the deputy and the putters all tnken together. Such is 
the daywork of the little trapper in the barrow.way. At last the joyful sound of " Loose, 
loose," reaebfis his ears. The news of its being four o'clock, and of the order *' Loose, 
loose," having been shouted down the shaft, is, by systematic arrangement, sent for many 
miles in all directions, round the farthest extremities of the pit. The trapper waits till 
the Islst putter passes with his tram, and then he follows, and pursues his journey to the 
foot of theiliaft, and takes an opportunity of getting into the cage and going up when be 
can." 

' Everything shews the life of the little tmpper to be oDe of the most soli- 
tanry and painful description. Mr. Symons says — 

*' As their office must be performed from the repassing of the first to the passing of the 
last corve, during the day., they are in the pit the whole time it is worked, frequently above 
twelve hours a-day. They sit, moreover, in the dark, often with a damp floor to stand on, 
and exposed necessarily to drafts. It is a most painful thing to contemplate the dull dun- 
geon-like life these little creatures arc doomed to spend — a life, for the most part, passed in 
solitude, damp, and darkness. They are allowed no light, but sometimes a good-natured 
collier will bestow a little bit of candle on them as a treat. On one occasion, as I was pass- 
ing a little trapper, he begged me for a little grease froni ray candle. I found that the poor 
child had scooped out a hole in a great stone, and, having obtained a wick, had manufac« 
tured a rude sort of lamp, and that he kept it going as well as he could by begging contri* 
butions of melted tallow from the candles of any Samaritan passers by. To be in the dark, 
in fact, seemed to be the great grievance with all of them. Occasionally, they are so posted 
as to be near the shaft, where they can sometimes run and enliven themselves with a view 
of the corves going up with the coals, or, perhaps, occasionally with a bird*s-eye peep at the 
daylight itself; their main amusement is that, however, of seeing the corves pass along the 
gates at their posts. When we consider the very trifling cost at which these little creatures 
might be supplied with a light, as is the case in the Cumberland collieries, there are few 
things which more strongly indicate the neglect of their comfort than the fact of their being 
kept in darkness — of all things the most wearisome to a young child." 

Mr. Scriven> who reports upon the Yorkshire coal-field, says— 

'*' The children tliat excite the greatest commiseration are those who stand behind the 
doors, to open and shut them for. the thrustcrs to pass ; they are called ** trsppers,*' who, in 
the darkness, solitude, and stillness as of night, eke out a miserable existence for the smallest 
amount of wages. In the best-appointed mines the air is rarified by a fire, which is kindled 
at the foot of the up-cast shaft; the atmospheric air is directed down another, called the 
down-cast shaft, and is then made to pass into the remotest corners of the jiit by doors 
placed at intervals in the main-gates or bye- ways. The trai)per;s are (heroTore made to stand 
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at the book of thMt, holdiog a cord in their hands, all the day long. I can never forget the 
first unfortunate ereature that I met with : it was a boy of about eight years old, who looked 
at me as I passed through with an expression of countenauee the roost abject and idiotic — 
like a thing, a creeping thing peculiar to the place. On approaching and speaking to him, 
he slunk trembling and frightened into a corner, under an impression that I was about to do 
him some bodily injury, and from which neitlier coaxing nor temptations would draw Ihoi 
out." 

Mr. Leifcbild bears similar testimoDy to the nature and effects of their 
employment. He says — 

" Of the circumstances of their employment, a series of descriptions, often expressed in 
graphic, though liomely phraseology, from opposite classes of witnesses, might have bOen 
produced. Functionaries of the mine, and partisans by their position, would sometimes 
render such accounts as might induce strangers to deem them a race of children deservedly 
the objects of envy ; while, as the reverse, others would depict their condition as one of un- 
mitigated misery. The nac, ignorance, and inanity of the children were adequate causes 
why lengthened answers, descriptive of their duties and feelings, could neither be elicited 
nor expected from themselves ; while the uniformity oC both the one and the other rendered 
repeated delineations unnecessary. From such as are preserved, ample information may be 
gathered. 

" That the circumstances of the occupation of the trapper arc not physically injurious, the 
evidence will by no means establlsli j that they are mentally and morally pernicious, can 
scarcely be denied. While a statement of these circumstances, which should assign to each 
cause its due proportion of effect, may be very difficult to produce, it is no unwarrantable 
assumption to affirm, that the unbroken monotony of the duty, in conjunction with its dura- 
tion, and the darkness, solitude, and other peculiarities of the scene of its performance, 
must at least blunt the feelings and deaden the intellect so as to diminish the capabilities of 
receiving instruction. The perpetual recurrence of the vacant stare, or of the heedless '* I 
don't know,** in answer to reiterated and varied questions, accompanied by the paraphrases 
of their companions, at and away from the scene of duty ; and the absence of the most rudi- 
mental instruction, were of themselves sufficient symptoms of this morbid condition. 

** The diminutiveness of some of the trappers was remarkable, and suggested grave doubts 
of the statements given of their ages. That, however, children of five years of age should 
ever, under any circumstances, be engaged in pits, would have appeared incredible but for 
the respectability of the in£»rmants, who stated their knowledge of such facts, though they 
were unwilling to have it included in their evidence. 

*' In adverting to the tremendous responsibility unconsciously incurred by these almost 
infantile keepers of the lives of scores of human beines, all their superiors in age, and com- 
monly including their own fathers^ we cease to regard the door-keeper as a mere mechanical 
adjunct to the mine. Viewed in this light, the onus of his duty can scarcely be overrated i 
and of the results of its temporary neglect I witnessed a melancholy <lemonstration in the 
horrible scenes exhibited in and around the exploded pit at Willington colliery, on which 
the agept concludes that, ' the cause of the dreadful accident, so destructive both of life and 
property, is supposed to have been the negligence of Cooper> the^ trapper,' &c. Since my 
return, too, an explosion has occurred at Thornley colliery, on August dth, by which nine 
persons have been killed \ all, save on^ young persons and children. This accident, the 
viewer writes to me, * had originated by the trap-door being neglected, and the gas after- 
wards coming' in contact with the lighted candle at the trap-door.' How many mining 
catastrophes are due to the negligence of door>keepers it is neither possible to afiirnk.nor 
judicious to conjecture, inasmuch as the violence of the explosion at the spot where it origi- 
nates usually sweeps away ail indications of its immediate cause. In the list of accidents 
which I have subsequently given, it will I>e seen that thirty-four lives were lost at Jarrow 
colliery in 1826, by a trapper, eight years of age, leaving open his door. But while few 
explosions have happened, the origin of which has been so distinctly traced and so readily 
assigned to the heedlessness of trappers as the above instances, yet the liability to such fatal 
occurrences is neither disputed nor dimini^ed." 

Mr. Kennedy : 

'< The annexed sketch is the section is of a thin mine, and shews an air-door tender in 
the act of opening an air door to allow a wagon to pass through ; sitting on his heels, as 
is the universal custom of all colliers, young and old, in this district. This employment is 
the one to which children are generally put, on first entering the mines ; and it is one of 
the most pitiable in a coal-pit, from its extreme monotony. £xertion there is none, nor 
labour, fhrther than is requisite to open and shut a door. As these little fellows are always 
the youngest in the pits. J have generally found them very shy, and they have never any 
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thing to say fur tbemseties. TJieir wlio 
hours 1 and were it not Tot the passing a 
solitary conRnenieiiE of the wortt order." 

But let us hear some of these poor children tell their own sad story. 
Tlie four following were in coUiericB in Glamorganshire 

Jane Richards, thirteen years old; 

" Been eighteen months cleaning the tram-roads on the coal hill Was under ground 
before for six years, keeping an ur-door. Never got hurt very much OAen fell asleep, 
as all the little ones da when their lamps go out." 

Philip Phillips, nine years old : 

■' Began work when seven years old. Has often fallen asleep when tired. Runs home 
and gets bread and cheeee. Was burnt by the Gre-damp nine months since, and laid by five 
months, expected lo die. When (he aecideiit look place, some tnen were in the mine ; one 
had gone into the old work. The men were first burned. I was carried home by a man ; 
the nre hurt me very badly ; it took the skill trom my face. Have returned to work lliiee 
months. FaUier is a carpenter. Mother has eight children, three out at work.'' [Face 
quite disfigured. ] 

Mary Iteed, twelve years old ; 

" Been five years in the llymouth mine. Never leaves till the lost dram [cart] Is 
drawn past hy the horse. Works from sii till four and five at night. Has run home very 
hungry ; runs along the level, or hangs on a cart as it passes. Does not like the work in 
the dark ; would not mind the dayliglit work." 

Mary Davis, near seven ytars old ; 

below ground. Her lamp had gone out for want of oil ; and, upon waking her, she said 
the rats or some one had nm away with her bread and cheese, so^he went to sleep. I'ha 
overwnan, who was with me, thought she was not so old, though he lelt sure she bad been 
below near eighteen months.'' 

Here are aome others: 

John Satille, seven years old, collier's boy at the Soap Pit, Sheffield : 

"I stand and open and shut the door { I'm generally in the dark, and sit lue down 
against the door ; 1 slop twelve hours in Ihe pit ; I never see daylight now, except on Sun- 
days i I fell asleep one day, and a oorve ran over my leg and made it smart ; they'd squeeze 
roe against the door if I fall to sleep again." (App., PL I. p. 238.) 

Sacab Cooder, aged eight years: 

*' I'm a trapper in the Cauber Pit 1 have lo trap without  liglil, and I'm seared. I 
go at four, and sonicliiues half-past three in the murniug, oud come out at live and half- 
past. I never go to sleep. Sonietimca I sing when I've light, but not in llic dark ; I dare 
not sing then. I don't like being in the pit. I am very bleepy wbcn 1 go someitmea in the 
moniiug. (Ihid-i p. 252.) 
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Jftmes Sanderson^ eight years old : 

** I am a trapper. I sit In the dark all the daj, or run at the bottom of the pit and come 
back.'» (Ibid., p. 231.) 

Samuel Hirst, aged nine years and four months. Jump Pit : 

** I sit by myself. I never have a light. I sit still all day long, and never do aDythin^ 
except open and shut the door.** (Ibid., p. 235.) 

William Martin, not ten years old, Messrs. Houldsworth's Colliery: 

" r trap two doors. I never see the daylight, except on Sundays." (Ibid., p. 232.) 

Another species of employment of the children in coal-pits is that called 
"putting,** in the North; "hurrying," in Yorkshire; and waining^ 
wagoning, helping, &c., elsewhere. It consists in conveying the coal from 
the heading, or bank face, where it is hewn, down along the roads 
to the bottom of the shaft. It is performed by loading small wagons, 
called ** corves," or " dans,'* with the coals, and pushing them along a 
passage. In the very large coal-pits, where the seam exceeds five feet in 
thickness, it is usual to have a horse-road, into which the side, or Hoard- 
gates, (i. e. galleries,) open, and the distance of putting or hurrying is 
hereby lessened. From fifteen to twenty-five of these corves are generally 
loaded and conveyed in a day ; and they weigh, in the Yorkshire thick 
*coaUpits, from six to ten hundred-weight, and in those of Northumberland 
about the same. 

William Tranter, ground-hailiif, in the Coal Brook Dale district, says: 
" In tlie coal-mines some boys are employed in bringing the coals in small carriages, called 
dans, to the horse-road, and others in pitching them into the carriages drawn. by the horses. 
The mines are too low for men to do such work. Some of them are two feet in thick- 
ness, but there are places to go through, at times no more than eighteen inches, or perhaps 
twenty inches. The boys crawl on their hands and knees." (App., Pt. h, p. 79*) 

When a child has to drag a carriage loaded with coals through a passage 
** not more than 18 inches in height," some ingenuity is required to get his 
body and the carriage through this narrow space. " The boys," says Mr* 
Tranter, '< crawl on their hands and knees." But an expedient has been 
adopted with a view of facilitating this labour, of which the sub-commis- 
sioner gives the following description : " A girdle is put round the naked 
waist, to which a chain from the carriage is hooked and passed between the 
legs, and the boys crawl on their hands and knees, drawing the carriage 
after them." This is called, " drawing by the girdle and chain," and a 
most cruel thing it is. 

" Mr. William Lloyd,** continues the sub-commissioner, "an old miner 
who was sent to me to the inn at the Iron Bridge, with specimens of coal 
and iron-stone, on being asked his opinion of the girdle, replied, * Sir, I 
can only say of it what the mothers say — It is barbarity I barbarity !* (App., 
Pt. I. p. 35.) — *' All the great companies," he adds, '* have made an advance 
in civilization, and have substituted the railroad and the dan for the girdle 
and chain ; but there are still some persons, generally of small capital, who 
lease a small pit, and instead of a steam-engine, use a horse and a gin, and 
instead of laying down a small railway in their pits, employ boys to drag 
with the girdle and chain. The examination of the children shews there is 
much more of drawing with giidlc and chain, in the smaller pits in this dis- 
trict, than what from the evidence of the managers of the large companies 
we sliould have supposed. Tiio great cruelty of the system is, when there 
are no rails laid down in the road, and which poor masters, from a difficulty 
of finding capital, are unwilling to provide, whilst rich companies most 
readily and cheerfully spare no expense which their own interest, as well as 
humanity towards the workpeoplei prompt them to uadergo. A perusal of 
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the evidence of the children will amply shew the severe pain which this 
manner of working inflicts, yet they endure it with great fortitude au<i 
resignation. Nevertheless this is no reason why the same means which the 
buDMiDity and good sense of the larger companies prompt them to adopt 
should not be adopted by all. That the work can never be accomplished 
without suffering, there is too much reason to fear, but no means should be 
spared to render it the least possible." (Ibid., § 280 et seq. p. 35.) 

James Pearce, twelve years of age : 

'* About a year and a half ago, I took to the girdle and chain ; I do not like it ; it hurts 
fne;'itrubs nxy skin off, I often feel pain. I have often had blisters on my side; but 
vlieo I was more used to H, it would not blister, but it smarted v^ry badly. The chain was 
made of the same stuff as the rope that goes down the pit. I crawled on hands and feet. I 
often ^Qocked my back against the top of the pit» and it hurt it very sore. The legs ached 
very badly. When I came home at night I often sat down to rest me by the way, I was so 
tired. The work made me look much older than I was. I worked at this drawing with 
girdle and chain three or four months. I thought that if I kept at this work I should be 
Botbing at aU^ and I went and worked upon the bank. Many boys draw with girdle and 
chain now. There is not the railway and the dans. It is like drawing on the roads. I 
think it is a great hurt to a boy : it must be^ to draw the same as a horse draws. A great many 
boys Hnd that they are unable, and give over drawing with girdle and chain. It is very hard-^ 
very bard, sir. If they were to lay down rails, and push the coals on dans, it would be very 
convenient for the boys, though the expense might not be convenient for the masters." ( App. 
Pt. l.,p.84.) 

Thomas Hale, between fourteen and fifteen years of age: 

"^^ I no«r draw a dan, with a girdle and chain. I do not like it at all : it is hard work. I 
have marks on my side : it was cut by the girdle. The work is too low for dans : it is only 
three-quarters high.  I never saw any dans pushed ; that would be a deal better." (Ibid. , 
p. 83.) 

Isaae Tipton^ sixteen years of age : 
, '< I next went to draw with the girdle and chain. I bad a girdle round the middle, and a 
chain under my legs ; it was very hard work. If I had a bit of time in the pit I laid myself 
down on my back. We had no time unless something was the matter with the engine. Long 
lidfore night we were so tired that we could hardly walk home sometimes. The girdle often 
makes blisters.^ I have had pieces like shillings and half-crowns, with the skin cocking up, 
all full of water, and when I put on the girdle the blisters would break and the girdle would 
stick, and next day they would fill again. These blisters give very great pain. There is no 
railway in the pits in which they use the girdle and chain. In all the pits about this part 
thfcfy Use the girdle and ch«in." (Ibid., p. §4.) 
. * Robert North : 

''I went into the pit at seven years of age to assist to fill the skips. We cannot stop at 
what work we like ; we are shifted. I drew about twelve months. Wlien I drew by the 
girdle and chain the skin was broken, and the blood ran down. I durst not say anything. If 
w<e said anything, they, the butty, and the reeve who works under him, would take a stick 
and beat us. Men could not do the work, and they compelled us. I have seen lads of nine 
drawing with the girdle and chain. I have seen many draw at six ; but they were not able 
to draw the full day out If they are put to do the work they must do it or be beat." (Ibid., 
p. 85.) 

The following statement of the actual work done In some of the col- 
lieries visited, will give a good idea of the average amount of a burner's 
day's work, as far as mere hurrying goes. In one of Mr. Clark's collieries^ 
at Silkstone, where horses are used ; the average distance to be hurried 
eafch way is 150 yards ; the loaded corves weigh 8 cwt., (coal and corf 
together,) and the average day's work is 20 full corves per day. This, 
both ways, gives an aggregate distance of about three miles and a half per 
day, half of which distance will be performed pushing 8 cwt. on the 
descent, and half pushing about 2 ct^t. on the ascent. In Messrs, Traviss 
and Horsfall's colliery at Worsboro*, where no horses are employed, the 
average distance is 400 yards, the weight of loaded corves S^ cwt., and the 
number hurried per day 20 ; making an aggregate distance of aoove nine 
mites. The same statement was made at Messrs. Hopwood and Jackson's 
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colliery, Barnsley, except that the corves weigh there 1-^ cwt. less. At 
Messrs. Thorpe's Colliery, at Gawber, where horses are employed, the 
largest corves in the district are used ; they weigh, when full, 12^ cwt. ; 
the average journey is 150 yards, and it is made 16 times a-day; giving 
an aggregate distance of only two miles and two-thirds. In one of the 
thin coal pits at Hunshelf Banlc, where the corves weigh about 2 cwt. when 
full, the distance is about 140 yards, and they have 24 to hurry in the day ; 
making a distance of nearly four miles per day. 

Henry Briggs, Esq., one of the proprietors of Messrs. Stansfield and 
Briggs' coal mines, Flockton, says — 

•* Tlie children will hurry themselves a month or two after they come into the pits. 
The children will have to hurry up hill with loaded corves about one quarter, or rather 
less, of the whole of the gates, and then they push with their heads. Tlic inclination is one in 
twenty, and sometimes not so much. The gates vary from 4 feet to 30 inches in height. 
The children are employed by the men, except the drivers of ponies; the children generally 
help to fill about here ; they help a little to get occasionally ; they do this to learn. There 
are so many stoppages waiting for corves at the shafl, or the end of the horse-road, that they 
will amount to an hour and a half on the average foreach child each day. The child sometimes 
riddles and sometimes fills. The hurriers will hurry 30 corves a-day backwards and for- 
wards, the average distance being about 10,000 yards a-day ; this is where there are no 
horses ; where there are horses, the distance will be about 5000 yards, and the work of the 
hurriers is far less where there are horses." (Append., Pt. I.) 

We have, in a former chapter, stated that girls, in some pits, perform all 
the various offices of trapping, hurrying, filling, riddling, topping, and oc- 
casionally getting (coal); just as they are performed by boys. 

In England, exclusive of Wales, it is only in some of the colliery dis- 
tricts of Yorkshire and Lancashire that female children of tender age and 
young and adult women are allowed to descend into the coal mines and 
regularly to perform the same kinds of underground work, and to work 
for the same number of hours, as boys and men ; but in the East of 8cot« 
land their employment in the pits is general ; and in South Wales it is not 
uncommon. 

In one of the collieries, at Barnsley, where the coal is nine feet thick, 
a girl of eighteen, (Eliza Eggley,) was found hurrying corves, weighing 
12^ cwt. when loaded, and filling them with coals at the bank face of im- 
mense weight. She had to hurry 16 of these full corves a day, and back, 
a distance of 150 yards each way, and also to help in filling them. 

Mr. Symonds states that — 

" Instances of oppressively hard work performed by young females presented themselves 
at collieries near Barnsley. The evidence of Elizabeth Day, and of Ann and Elisabeth 
Eggley, is deserving of especial notice, the more so because both gave their evidence with 
much good feeling and propriety. The work of Elizabetli Day is rendered more severe by 
her having to hurry part of the way up hill with loaded corves, a very unusual circumstance. 
The Eggleys are, however, doing the ordinary work of hurriers in their colliery. It is a 
large, well-ventilated, and welUregulated one, but owing to the size of the corves, whieh 
weigh 12^ cwt., it is work very Bpr beyond the strength of females at any age, espectaljy 
femaies of sixteen and eighteen years old.'' After taking the evidence of the two Eggleys, 
Mr. Symonds saw them both at their work, and hurried their corves, and also perrormcd 
the work they had to do at the bank-faces. '* I can not only corroborate their statements,*' 
says be, *' but have no hesitation in adding, that were they galley-slaves their work could 
not be more oppressive, and, I believe, would not, in all probability, be so muc^ so. 
Elizabeth Eggley, the younger, who is not above 6fleen, whilst doing what is called topping 
the corves, lifted a coal which must have weighed at least a hundred pounds : it measured 
30 inches in length, and 10 by 7 in thickness. This she lifted from the ground and placed 
ou the top of the corve, above three feet and a half high. She afterwards lifted a still larger 
one, whidi was probably done to shew what she could do. The former one Vas Hfled in the 
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ordinary course of ber work. This girl was working for her father, who was standing by 
at the time." (App., Ft. I<, p. 182.) 

Elizabeth Day, aged seventeen, working in Messrs. Hopwood's pit at Barnsley : 

** I have been nearly nine years in the pit. I trapped for two years when I first went, 
and have hurried ever since. I have hurried for my father until a year ago. I have to 
help to riddle and fill, and sometirties I have to fill by myself. It is very bard work for me 
at present* I have to hurry by myself. I have hurried by myself going fast on three years. 
Before then I had my sister to hurry with me. I have to hurry up hill with the loaded 
corves, quite as much up as down, but not many have to hurry up hill with. the loaded corves. 
When I riddle I hold the riddle, and have to shake the slack out of it, and then I throw the 
rest into the corf. We always hurry in trousers^ as you saw us to-day when you were 
in the pit. Generally I work naked down to the waist, like the rest. I had my shift on 
to-day when I saw you,'because 1 had had to wait, and was cold ; but generally the girls 
hurry naked down to the waist. It is very hard work for us all ', it is harder work than we 
ought to do a deaL I have been lamed in my ancle, and strained in my back ; it caused a 
great lump to rise in my ancle-bone once." (App., Ft. I., p. 244.) 

Ann Eggley, hurrier in Messrs. Thorpe's colliery, eighteen years old: 

" I hurry by myself, and have done so for long. I know the corves are very heavy ; they 
are the biggest corves anywhere about. The work is far too hard for me ; the sweat runs 
off me all over sometimes. I am very tired at night. Sometimes^ when we get home at 
nighty we have not power to wash us, and then we go to bed. Sometimes we fall asleep in 
the chair. Father said last night it was both a shame and a disgrace for girls to work as we 
do» but there was nought else for us to do. 1 have tried to get winding to do, but could 
not. I begun to hurry when I was seven, and I have been hurrying ever since. I have 
been eleven years in the pit. . The girls are always tired. I was poorly twice this winter ; 
it was with headache. X hurry for Robert Wiggins ; he is not akin to me ; I riddle for 
him. We all riddle for them except the littlest, when there is two. I am quite sure that 
we work constantly twelve hours, except on Saturdays. We wear trousers and our shifts in 
the pit, and great big shoes clinkered and nailed.'* (Ibid.^ p. 252.) 

Elizabeth Eggley, sixteen years old : 

*' I am sister to the last witness. I hurry in the same pit, and work for my father. I 
find my work very much too hard for me. I hurry alone; it tires me in my arms and back 
must. We go to work between four and five in the morning ; if we are not there by half- 
past five, we are not allowed to go down at all. We come out at four, five, or six at night, 
as it happens. We stop in generally twelve hours, and sometimes longer. We have to 
hurry only from the bank-face down to the horse-gate and back. I am sure it is very hard 
work, and tires us very much ; it is too hard for girls to do. We sometimes go to sleep 
before we get to bed." ( Ibid., p. 252.) 

James Eggley, aged forty-five, same pit as the above : 

** I have six girls, and only one young boy, not old enough to come to the pit. I cannot 
do without sending my girls to the pit ; the eldest is eighteen, and the second sixteen ; they 
each hurry alone ; it is hard work for them, to be sure, but mine looks well with it. They 
do cotftplain of being tired sometimes. I don't like their coming down, but I have had 
one (Ann) at home, and I cannot get any work for her to do; though I can get nothing, 
I have tried it. She brings me in \0s, per week, and it is a hard thing to lose it." (Ibid., 
p. 256.) 

In the coal mines, in which the seams of coal are thin, the children almost 
universally hurry on all-fours with the belt and chain. 

In some parts, girls are quite as commonly employed in dragging coals 
In this manner as boys. " They hurry with a belt and chain, as well as 
thrust," says Mr. Thomas Peace. " There are as many girls as boys em- 
ployed about iiere," (Ibid,, p. 233.) ** One of the most disgusting sights I 
have ever seen," says the Sub- Commissi oner, " was that of young females, 
dressed like boys in trousers, crawling on all-fours, with belts round their 
waists, and chains passing between their legs, at day pits at Hunshelf Bank, 
and ill many small pits near Holmdrth and New Mills. It exists also in 
several other places." 

** Wiiilst I was in the Hunshelf pit, the Uev. Mr. Bruce, of Wadsley, and the Rev. Mr. 
Nelson, of Rotherham, who accompanied me, and remained outside, saw another girl of ten 
years of age, also dressed in boy's clotheN, who was employed in * hurrying,* and these 
gentlemen saw her at work : she was a nice-looking little child, but of course as black as a 
tinker, and with a little necklace round her throat. These children have 24 corves a-day 
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to hurry out of this den, and consequently have 48 times to pass along the gate^ which 
is about the size of a tolerably large drain. In two pits in the Huddersfield Union I have 
seen the same sight. The chain, passing high up between the legs <^ two of these giris, 
had worn large holes in their trousers, and any sight more disgustmgly indecent or revolting 
can scarcely be imagined than these girls at work ; no brothel can beat it. I took their 
evidence afterwards, when they were sent to me washed and dressed, and one of them, at 
least, was evidently crammed with her evidence.*' (J. C. Symons, Esq., App. Pt. I., p. 181.) 

Figures are given in the Report of the sub-commissioner, illustrating 
two efficient modes in which the loaded wagons are propelled in the 
seams of coal, this work being performed indiscriminately by girls and 
boys, and young women and young men. In the thinner seams much 
younger children are employed. Opposite are three young children hurrying 
or drawing a loaded wagon of coals. The child in front ' is harnessed by 
his belt or chain to the wagon ; the two boys behind are assisting in push- 
ing it forward. Their heads, it will be observed, are brought down to a 
level with the wagon, and the body almost in a horizontal position. This 
is done partly to avoid striking the roof, and partly to gain the advantage 
of the muscular action, which is greatest in that position. It will be ob- 
served, the boy in front goes on his hands and feet ; in that manner the 
whole weigh't of his body is in fact supported by the chain attached to the 
wagon and his feet, and consequently his power of drawing is greater than it 
would be if he crawled on his knees. These boys, by constantly pushing 
against the wagons, occasionally rub off the hair from the crowns of their 
heads so much, as to make them almost bald. (Appendix II. pp. 164, 165.) 

In Durham and Northumberland, the < putters' are divided into classes. 
1. If one lad puts a tram by himself, he is called a ^tram.' 2. If an old 
and strong boy^, and a young boy together, put a tram, the older boy is 
called a ^ headsman/ and tbe younger boy a ' foal.' The headsman pays 
the foal 4d, out of every shilling, retaining the Sd. for himself. The foal 
is a servant of the master. 3. If two boys of about equal age and strength 
together put a tram, they are called ^ half-marrows,* and they divide their 
earnings equally. All these putters are bound to work for twelve hours, 
and very rarely exceed that time. (App. Pt. I., p. t&6,) 

Headsmen go behind the tram, and push it from the hewers to the 
crane. A headsman and a half-marrow make up a tram. A foal assists a 
putter. The foals pull with the soams [a pair of cords from 2 feet 9 inches 
to 3 feet in length, used by foals and half-marrows for pulling the trams] , 
and sometimes are put upon by the older boys. A lump of leather is sowed 
on to the backs of the jackets of the half-marrows and foals, because the 
corf runs against them sometimes when it is going down hill. (Ibid. p. 582.) 

George Johnson, Esq., viewer of WilUugton, Hcaton, and Burdon Main Collieries, on 
the Tyne, says : 

** Every nerve and sinew is put into motion in helping up and putting.** (Ibid. p. 567.) 

Luke Gray, aged forty-two, hewer, Percy Main Colliery : 

" Is a hewer, and has been for 22 years. The labour is too hard for the foal. Many 
times the skin is off his back by the eorf rubbing it off. Last fortnight his back was skinned 
almost all the Way down by the eorf crouping [or falling] upon him, by getting off the 
tramway. He was off three days from this. He wears a back-skin of leather. All the 
foals do here. The headsmiui is behind, putting his hand against the roof and against the 
side. In heavy ^nks they arag all four wheels of the tram. Very little boys, of twelve or 
thirteen years of age, put as foals. Foals sufier more than other boys. They are too young, 
and the work too heavy for them at that age. Men have to leave the colliery sometimes, 
because their boys are put too young to this work. These boys are wanted, and must be 
had. They have great need for boys. The extremity of labour is greatest for foals of any 
boys. The low-seam boys can travel bent very nearly double. They go nearly bent double 
in walking in general. Has seen boys crying in this office because they were bound to be 
foals/' (Ibid. p. .584.) 
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in. the least of Scotland^ as it has already been incidentally intimated, the 
method of carrying the coal is different, although, as in many other dis- 
tricts, males and females arc indifferently employed in the severe labour it 
involves. Indeed, it is stated by Mr. Franlis, to be a general rule, that 
girls are invariably set at an earlier age than boys to their peculiar labour, 
from a notion very generally entertained amongst the parents, that girls are 
more acute and capable of making themselves useful at an earlier age than 
hoys-'' (App. Pt. I., p. 888.) 

• The persons employed in coal-bearing are almost always girls and 
women. Boys are sometimes engaged in the same labour, but that is com- 
paratively rare. The coal- bearers have to carry coal on their backs in 
unrailcd roads with burdens varying from | cwt. to 3 cwt. The Sub-Com- 
missioner represents this labour as ^* a ordel slaving, revolting to humanity ;*' 
yet he found engaged in this labour a child, a beautiful giiT, only six years 
old, whose age he ascertained, carrying in the pit ^ cwt. of coals, and 
regularly making with this load fourteen long and toilsome journeys a-day. 

Margaret Leveston, six years old, eooUbcafer i 

*< Been down at coal -carrying Ml we0k9) makes 10 to 14 rakes a-day; carries full 56 
lbs. of coal in a wooden backit. Tbo work is na guid ; it is so very satr. I work with 
sister Jesse and mother ; dinna ken the time we gdng; it is gai dark.** [A most interest- 
ing child, and perfectly beautirul. I ascortnlned her age to be six years, 24th. May, 1840 ; 
she was registered at Inverness.]— U. II. Franks, Esq., App. Pt. i., p. 458. 

William Burnside, ten years old, coal-bearer, same colliery : 

** I gang with brother and sister; have done so two months. I can fill one tub in the 
day ; it takes me 17 journeys, as my back gets sore. A tub holds near 5 cwt. I follow 
sister with bits of coal strapped over my head and back. The works fatigues me muckle.'* — 
Ibid., p. 447. 

Ellison Jack, a girl eleven years old, coal-bearer : 

'* I have been working below three years on my father's account ; he takes me down at two 
in the morning, and Tcome up at one and two next afternoon. I go to bed at six at night to 
be ready for work next mornuig; the part of the pit t bear in the seams are much on the 
edge. I have to bear my burthen up four traps, or ladders, before I get to the main road 
which leads to the pit bottom. My task is fbur to five tubs ; each tub holds 4^ cwt. I 
fill five tubs in 20 journeys. I have had the strap when I did not do my bidding. Am 
very glad when my task is wrought, as it sore fatigues. (Ibid., p. 446.) 

A brief description of this child's place of work will better illustrate her 
evidence. She has first to descend a nine-ladder pit to the first rest, even 
to which a shaft is sunk^ to draw up the baskets or tubs of coals filled by 
the bearers. She then takes her creel (a basket formed to the back, not 
unlike a cockle-shell flattened towards the neck, so as to allow lumps of coal 
to rest on the back of the neck and shoulders), and pursues her journey to 
the wall-face, or as it is called here, the room of work. She then lays down 
her basket, into which the coal is roHed, and it is frequently more than one 
man can do to lift the burden on her back. The tugs, or straps, are placed 
over the forehead, and the body bent in a semicircular form, in order to stiffen 
the arch. Large lumps of coal are then placed on the neck, and she then com- 
mences her journey with her bui^den to the pit bottom, first hanging heir lamp 
to the cloth crossing her head.. In this girl'A case she has Srst to travel 
alboxit 14 fathoms (84 feet) from the walUface to the first ladder, which in 
18 feet high ; leaving the first ladder, she proceeds along the main road, 
probably 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet ti inches high, to the second ladder,^ 18 
feet high, so on to the third and fourth ladders, till she reaches the pit 
bottom, where she casts her load, varying from 1 cwt. to ] | cwt., into the tub. 
This one journey is designated a rake; the height ascended, and the dis- 
tance along the roads added together exceed the height of St. PauFs Catbe* 
dral ; and it not unfreqoently happens that the tugs breaki and the load 
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falk upon those females who are following. " However iDcredible it may 
be," saya Mr, Franks, " yet I have taken the evidence of fathers who have 
ruptured themselves from stnuniDg to lift coal on their children's backs." 
(Ibid., p. 446.) 

Janet Cumming, eleven veara old, bears coal^ nnd says: 

" I gang with the womea at tire aod come up at five at night ; work otf n^kt on Fridays, 
and come airay at twelve in the day. 1 carry the large hiu of coal From the wall-bee lo (he 
pit-bottom, and the small pieces, edited chows, io a creel. Hie weight is usually aliundred- 
weight ; does not tnow how many pounds there are in a hundred- weight, but it is some 
weight to carry ) it takes three journeya to fill a tub of four hundred- weight. The distance 
varies, aa the work is not always on the same wall ; sometimes ISO fathomE, whiles 250 
fathoms. The roof is very low ; I have to bend my hack and legs, and the water comea 
frequently up to the calves of my legs. Has no liking for the work ; father makes me like 
it. Never got hurl, but often obliged to scramble out of the pit when bad air was in." 
(Ibid., p. 436.) 

The following represents an older girl carrying coals. 
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not like the work, nor do the lasaics, hut they are made to like it. When the weather 
arm, (here is difficulty in brealliing, and frequently the ligbte go out." (Ihid., p.43EI) 
Agnes Kerr, fifteen yearsoltl, coal-bearer, Dryilen Colliery : 
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IS Buvaioifir to 250 fathoms; have to ascend 
(Ibidu,p. 448.) 
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' Agnes MoBalt, seventeen yti 
" Began working at ten jre 

Works twelve and fourteen liuuis ua ly 

Father took sister and I down; lie ^ets 

out wages. I Gil five baskets; the weight 

is more than 22 cwt. ; it tiJLcs me fire 
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males. Had my shoulder knocktd out a 

short lime ago, and laid idle some I me 

It is no uncommon thing for women lo 

lose their burthen [load] , and drop off the 

ladder down the dyke below. Margaret 

M'Neil did a few weeks since, and inju ed 

Iwlh legs. When llie lugs which i ass 

over the forehead break, which lliey fre 

quently do, it Is very dangerous lo be under | 

a load. The lassies hatii the work allo>,c 

ther, but they oanoa run awaj from it. 

(Ibid., p. 440.) 

Jane Peacock Wutaon, aged forty, coal 
bearer, Bearing Piu, Harlow Uuir, Coaly | 
Burn, Peeblcshire: 

" I hate wrouglit in li>o haweit of the 
earth Ihirty-lhree years. Jlave boeo mar 
ried twentj-three yean, and bad nine cl I / 
dren ; sin are alire, three died of typh s a / 
few years since; have bad two dead born - 
thinks they were so from the oppress ve 
work. A last of women hsTC dead children 
and false births, which arc worse, as thay arc 
not able to work after." ( Ibid. , p. 4u8. ) 

William Hunter, mining ovorsman, Arniston Colliery : 

" I have been twenty years in the vorki of Robert Dundat, Esq., and had much cipe- 
rience in the manner of drawing coat, as well aa (be habits and inuctices of the collier 
people. Until the lost eight months, women and lassies were brought below in these 
works, when Mr. Aleiander Makton, our manager, issued an order lo eulude them from 
going below, having some mouths prior given intimation of the same. Women always did 
theliRing.or heavy part of the work, and neither (liey nor the ehildren were treated like 
human beings ; nor are tbey.'wbere they are employed. Females submit to work in places 
where no man. or even led, couii be got to labour in ; they work in bad roads, up to their 
knees in water, in a pasture nearly double ; ihcy are below till last hour of pregnancy ; 
they have swelled haunches and ankles, and are prematurely brought lo tite grave, or. what 
is worse, a lingering existence. Many of the daughters of the miners are now at respectable 
service. I have two who are in families at Leith, and wbo are much delighled with the 
change." (Ibid., p. 451) 

Robert Bald, Esq , the eminent coal-viewer, sUles, that— 

" In surveying the workings of an extensive colliery under gfound, a married woman 
-j, groaning under an eiccsive weight of coals, trembling " ' 
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At the conclusiuD of his account of this emplojment. Mr. Franlu says : 
" When the nature of thin horrible labour is taken into consideration, its 
extreme severity, its regular duration of from twelve to fourteen hours daily, 
which, once a-week at least, is extended through the whole of the night ; 
the damp, heated, and unwholesome atmosphere in which the work is car- 
ried oa i the tender age luid ux of the worken; when it is oomidered that 
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such Uboor is performed, not in isolated instances selected to excite com- 
passion, but that it may be truly regarded as the type of tbe everyday 
existence of hundreds of our fellow -creatures — a picture is presented of 
deadly physical oppressioa and systematic slavery, of which 1 conscien- 
tiously believe no one unacquainted with such facts would credit tbe exist- 
ence in tbe British dominions." (Ibid., p. 387.) 

Tbe labour in wbicfa children ood young persons are employed in this 
district, next in severity to the sore slavery of coal-bearing, is coal-puttiogi 
in which we find the sexes more equally distributed. Putters drag or push 
tbe carts containing coal from the coal-wall to tbe pit-bottom ; weight vary- 
ing from three to ten hundred -weight. 

The following represents the mode of putting backwards with tbe face to 
the tub 




The boxes or carriages employed in putting are of two sorts, the butchie 
and the slype; the butchie being an oblong square-sided box with four 
wheels, which usually runs ou a rail; aud the slype is a wood-framed box, 
curved and shod with iron at the bottom, holding from 3 j to 5 cwt. of coal, 
adapted to the seams through which it is dragged. The lad or liiss is har- 
nessed over the shoulders aud back with a strong leathern girth, which 
behind is furnished with an iron book, which attaches itself to a chain 
fastened to the coal-cart or slype, and is thus dragged along. The dresses 
of these girb are made of coarse hempen stutf, (sacking), fitting close to 
the figure, the coverings to their heads are of the same material ; little or 
no flannel b used, and their clothing, being of an absorbent nature, fre- 
quently gets completely saturated shortly after descending the pit, especially 
where the rooft are soft 

Where the seams are narrow and tbe roofs low children and young per 
sons of both sexes drag on all fo irs hke horses The work ngs in these 




narrow seams are from 100 to 200 yai-ds from the main-roads, and the 
passages through which they have to crawl with their loads do not exceed 
from twenty-two to twenty-eight inches in height. " The danger and 
the difficulties," observes Mr. Franks, "of dragging on roads, dipping from 
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one foot in three to one foot in six, may be mote easily conceived t!i^n ex- 
plained ; and the state which females are in after pulling like horses through 
these holes — their perspiration, their exhaustion, and very frequently even 
their tears, it is painful in the extreme to witness ; yet> 'when the work is 
done, they return to it with a vigour which is surprising, considering how 
they inwardly hate it/' (App., Pt. I., p. 388.) 

Of the severity of the labour performed by young women in these pits, 
the account of her work given by Margaret Hipps, seventeen years old, 
putter, Stoney Rigg Colliery, Stirlingshire, may serve as an example.* 

" My employment, after reaching the wall-face, is to fill a bagie, or slype, with 2^ to d 
cwt. of coal. I then hook it ou to my chain, and drag it through the seam, which is twenty- 
six to twenty-eight inches high, till I get to the main-road — ^a good distance, probably ^00 to 
400 yards. Tlie pavement I drag over is wet, and I am obliged at all times to erawl t»n 
hands and feet with my bagie hung to the chain and ropes. It is sad sweating and .sore 
fatiguing work, and- frequently maims the women." (R. H. Pranks, Esq., Evidence, 
No. 233: App., Pt. I., p. 479, 1. 30.) 

Sub- Commissioner : 

" It is almost incredible that human beings can submit to such employment, crawling on 
hands and knees, harnessed like horses, over soft slushy floors more difficult than dragging 
the same weights through our lowest common-sewers, and more difficult in consequence of 
the inclination, which is frequently one in three to one in six.*' (Ibid.,1. 61. See also 
witnesses, Nos. 102, 231, 236, 262, 362.) 

Another form of severe labour, to which children of eight years of age 
and upwards are put, is that of pumping water in the pits. 

Alexander Gray, ten years old, below-ground pump-boy. New Craighall CoUiery,i 
Inveresk : 

" I pump out the water in the under bottom of the pit, to keep the men's rooms dry. 1 
am obliged to pump fast, or the water would cover me. I had to run away a few weeks' ago, 
as the water came up so fast that I could not pump at all, and the men were obliged to 
gang. The water frequently covers my legs, and those of the men when they sit to pick« I 
have been two years at the pump. I work every day, whether men work or not : no holidays 
but Sabbath. I go down at three, sometimes five, in the morning; and come up at six 
and seven at hight. I know that I work twelve and fourteen hours, as I can tell by the 
clock." (Ibid., p. 449.) 

Janet Murdoch, twelve years old, pumper : 

" I have wrought in the mines four months. My present employment is to bucket the 
water and lift [carry] to level face ; the work is constant and most wearying, as the place is 
low I lift in, not being four feet high." (Ibid., p. 481.) 

The duty of the horse-driver, or haulier, is to drive the horse and tram, 
or carriage, from the wall-face, where the colliers are picking the coal, to 
the mouth of the level. He has to look after his horse, feed him in the 
day, and take him home at night; his occupation requires great agility in 
the narrow and low-roofed roads ; sometimes he is required to stop his 
tram suddenly — in an instant he is between the rail and the side of the 
level, and in almost total darkness slips a sprig between the spokes of his 
tram- wheel, and is back in his place with amazing dexterity ; though it 
must be confessed, with all his activity, he frequently gets crushed. His 
size is a matter of some importance, according to the present height and 
width of the main roads* 

Mr. Waring, speaking) of the jookey-boys in the mines, in the Forest of 
Dean, says — 

** Jja. this vocation^ sits on the front edge of the foremost wagon, immediately behind 
the hojnse— a position of considerable danger, in case of a inddcn jolt from a loose platflt or 
otbfr cause j but accidents of this kind are ao.rare that I did not hear of a single case. . In 
the oollierifa at HoM^et's Slade I observed a.commodioiM dickey, or movable aeat, attached 

* The engraving on the preceding page represents this girl at her work in a seam of cool. 
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to tfaeirant«arrii^$e.by strong iron grapnels, being readily unshipped and transferred to an- 
other wagon when required. This seat was devised for the safety of the boys, by the con- 
siderate managing proprietor, Mr. John Trotter Thomas, of Coleford. On the whole, I 
wias mosi impressed with the idea of danger to the heads of these young charioteers, from 
tlieir almost tfonstanl proximity to tbo rugged roof of the mine ; and so nicely did they 
adapt their posture to the space above them, that their woollen caps brushed a distinct line 
of transit along the moist surface of the rock, whenever it was low enough to touch them ; 
shewing that another inch of elevation would have seriously endangered their skulls." 

In Cumberland^ the journeys along these tram-ways are greatly length- 
ened, pwing to many of the large collieries being sub-marine. In the Wil- 
liam Pit they have 500 acres under the sea, and the distance is two miles 
and a half from the shaft to the extreme part of the workings. There is a 
stable also under the sea In this immense pit for forty-five horses. A fea- 
ture exists in this driving employment, and which constitutes the chief 
labour of the occapation. To prevent the baskets from running down hill 
and falling on the heels of the horaes, it is customary for the driver to place 
himself as a post between the foremost basket and the buttock of the horse. 
He places the left shoulder against the horse, the right foot on the rail of 
the tram, and the right hand on the top of the basket ; the left leg being 
generally supported by the trace. When the train of corves is heavily laden, 
or the descent very steep, a pole is placed through the hind wheels of the 
trams, and thus it is in a measure dragged. Nevertheless the work is very 
toilsome, and accidents sometimes occur by the foot slipping off, and getting 
struck by part of the wheel or axle. ^* The work strikes one as being pal- 
pably unnecessary, and as a barbarous preference of the human body for a 
mere mechanical process, in which shafts might be, and in some of the in- 
land pits are, used instead. It was indeed stated by one witness, that the 
use of shafts would be very awkward for the purpose of turning at the fore- 
heads. I believe a very little management would obviate this drfficulty.'' 
(J. C. Symons> Esq., App., Pt. I. p. 299.) 

There is a practice in Lancashire but little known in any other part of 
England — that of employing mere children to manage the engines by which 
the men as well as the coals are drawn out of the pit. The power of the 
steam-engine is applied directly, and in the simplest form, to this purpose ; 
and upon the accurate stoppage of the engine, at the exact moment of their 
appearance at the surface, depends whether the men ascending shall not be 
wound over the pully above, and dashed down the shaft again — an event 
which has here repeatedly occurred. (App., Pt. II. p. 823.) 

. Mr^ John Ogden, chief agent to the Chamber Colliery Company : 
" Young people are employed as engineers from twelve to twenty years of age." 
Joseph Qott, aged fifty- three, and Richard Barker > aged forty -six, colliers, coal-mine 
near Rochdale: 

" Children should not be employed so young as engineers; many a man has been killed 
by ic*' (Ibid., p. 650.) 

John Gordon, aged thirty-five, and Edmund Stanley, aged thirty-foori miners in the em- 
ployment of Mr. Abraham Lees, at Stoncywell Lane, near Oldham : 

" Think that such young boys should not be entrusted, as engineers, with the lives of a 
lot of men, as they are ; they are not ' stayable,' and no one under eighteen ought to be en» 
trusted with such a job. This is a general opinion among the men tliemselviss.'' (Ibid., 
p. 851.) 

Cyrus Taylor, engineer at one of the Slibber Pits, going in thirteen : 
** Is past thirteen, and- has been flv^ weeks, next Satnfday, learning to b^ enginedr at the 
Slibber Pits, of the company of Messrs Jones. Was working at the bottom, but got two 
fingers eut off [shewing the stumps on the )e(i hand]. Winds men as well as coals. The 
proper engineer is Samuel Tsylor, no telatlon of his, dnd'whois somewhere alitont, mc<miing 
wagons. Samuel Taylor always comes into the engine-house to be with him when he is 
winding men.*' (Ibid., p. 856.) 
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James Woods, engineer at one of the Hunt-lane Pits, going in sixteen : 
" Has been an engineer atiout four years. Is now working at the Huntolane ColUeries, 
at tlie Hor-lane Pit. Is busy at bis work ; it reckoned attentive ; in winding, has wotind 
over tubs of coals twice ; bas never wound ower men, but was once appointed in place of a 
lad who wound over three men, and killed them: this was at the Trundley Pit, one of the 
Chamber-lane Pits, and about two years ago." (Ibid., p. 856.) 

It appears that the same practice of employing children as engineers is not unknown in 
the west of Scotland :-— ** I was not a little surprised,*' says the Skib- Commissioner, ** to find 
that the management of a bigh-)>res8ure steam-engine, on the proper working of which 
many lives depend, was not unfrequently entrusted to a mere boy of from twelve to fourteen 
years of age. In general, indeed, his father was the pit-head man, and from his station 
could see and communicate with the lad, who acted entirely by bla directions ; but stiU it 
appeared to me a practice full oi danger* It should be mentioned, that frequently the 
drainage of the Scotch collieries is all pumped up at one pit, whilst coaJs and men are raised 
by small engines for this purpose alone at distinct pits; consequently, every hutch which is 
raised or lowered requires the engine to be twice stopped to allow of its being hooked on 
and oif, and if this is not done according to the sign^s given by the pit-head man and bet- 
tomer, serious accidents might occur. It is also necessary, when men are going up and 
down, to moderate the speed at wliich the engine works, otherwise they would run the risk 
of being dashed against the rocky sides of the shaft. The bottomer consequently always 
calls out, * Men on !' when men are coming up, and it is the duty of the engine manager to 
regulate the speed accordingly. If, too, the engine does not stop al^ the proper moment, the 
men might be hoisted up and dashed against the pit-head frame^ which bas sometimes hap- 
pened. All this requires vigilance and care on the part of the engineer, which can hardly 
be expected of a boy so young as many employed as such." 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE TREATMENT AND PHYSICAL CONDITION OF THE 
PERSONS EMPLOYED IN COAL MINES. 

I. HOUES OF LABOUR. 

The first thing that suggests itself to the mind, in considering the treat- 
ment of the unfortunate beings doomed to labour in these gloomy recep- 
tacles of sufferijig and crime, is, next to the age at which they are sent into 
them, the hours during which they are kept at work upon a stretch. 

The hours of work vary considerably in different districts, but univer- 
sally where there are air-doors to be kept, the youngest children descend 
into the pits with the first and ascend with the last set of workpeople. 

Generally speaking, the hours of labour vary from eleven to thirteen 
hours, with, in some places, an hour, or nearly so, taken out of the time 
for meals. There are, however, extreme variations from this length of the 
working day, in opposite directions. In the Forest of Dean, South Glou- 
cestershire, North Somersetshire, and some parts of Ireland, there are many 
pits in which a day's work is completed in from eight to ten hours ; while 
in Scotland, and the west, the labour of the pit is often protracted to from 
fifteen to eighteen hours ; as it is also in Derbyshire. The thin pits gene- 
rally work the shortest time, owing to the oppressive nature of the labour. 
Excesses, of course, occur, and appear to be by no means unfrequent. 

In the fearful abuse of protracted hours of work, there seems to be no 
comparison between Wales, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Northumberland. 

" It will be noticed (says Mr. Leifchild) how frequently the boys state that they have 
remained in the pits for twenty-four and thirty-six consecutive hours, and even forty-eight 
hours. These statements were too numerous to be disputable, and were ofWn fi^y con* 
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firmed by the evidenoe of separate witneasos. The frequency of the fact is sarprisiDg. A 
wUnMS asserted his kQowUdge of au instance in which a Lwy had, eight years previously, 
remained an entire week in a pit in the Tees district ; but there were no means of confirm- 
ing this statement." 

Evidence, such as the following, occurs frequently in Mr, Leifchild*s 
Report ; — 

'* George Foster has wrought a double shift of twenty-four hours three times in the 
Benton pit. About a year and a half ago he wrought three shifts at one time, going down 
at four o'clock one morning, and staying thirty*six hours without coming up. The over- 
man asked him to stop, &c. — George Kendall, two or three times has stood thirty-six hours 
down the pit. When lads say they stop double shift, they mean generally tbirtyosix hours. 
If, for instance, they are in the day shift, and are asked to stop for the night shift, then 
they stay their own shift for next day ; — their baits (meals) being sent down to them. A 
great quantittf of hoys are doing this now^ from a scarcity of boys. * * Some lads have worked 
double shift (thirty-six hours) lately. John Clough, aged fourteen, worked thirty-six hours 
down, last Friday. (His brother confirms this.) George Short, bas always been drowsy 
since he went there. Twice he has worked three shifts following, of twelve hours each 
shift, about three years ago. They had no lads, and he was forced to doit; and he was 
wanted to drive and ' put' coals. Never came up at all during the thirty-six hours; was 
sleepy, but had no time to sleep. * * His head 'swells' very often, and he feels siekish some- 
tmws, and drowsy sometimes, especially if he sits down." [This boy*s work is hoisting « 
crane for Is. 6d. per day.] 

The work thus cruelly protracted, consists not, be it observed, of tending 
self-acting machinery or mending broken threads, as in the cotton mills, 
where the 12 hours labour of youths under eighteen years old excites so 
much compassion, but of the heaviest species of manual and bodily fatigue, 
in pushing loaded coal wagons, in lifting heavy weights, or in driving and 
constantly righting trains of loaded corves as they get jerked off the tram- 
ways. 

We must again let some of these poor sufferers speak for themselves. 
All classes of witnesses concur in stating that in Derbyshire some of the 
children and young persons work sixteen hours out of the twenty-four, 
reckoning from the time they leave their home in the morning, until they 
return to it in the evening : 

John Hawkins, eight years of age : 

" Has worked in Sissons Pit a year and a half; lives a mile from the pit ; goes down 
finom five to nine ;" that is, this child, eight years old, is employed in the pit at work from 
five o'clock in the morning to nine at night, a period of sixteen hours. (App., Pt. II., p/29d.) 

£phraim Riley, eleven years old : 

*' Had three miles to walk to the pit; left home at five o'clock, winter and summer, and 
did not get home again till nine o'clock at night (16 hours); his legs and thighs hurt him 
so, with working so much, that he remains in bed on Sunday mornings." (Ibid., p. 271.) 

John Chambers, thirteen years old ; 

" Has worked in pits since he was seven ; works from six to nine or ten (from 15 to 16 
hours.) When first he worked in a pit he felt so tired, and his legs, arras, and back ached 
so much, that his brother has had to help him home many times. He could not go to 
school on a Sunday morning, he has been so stiff; he felt these pains until about a year 
since ; he now feels tired, but his limbs do not ache as they did." (Ibid, , p. 871.) 

These statements of the children and young persons are confirmed by 
the evidence of the adults. 

m 

Jolm Beasley : 

" The boys go down at six in the morning, and has known tliem kept down until nine 
or ten, ' until they are almost ready to ethaust;' the children and young peri^ons work the 
same hours as the men.'* (Ibid«, p. 274.) 

John Fisher: 

** They go down at six, and come up between eight and nine; it has been ten before they 
get home, about a quarter of a mile distant." (Ibid., p. 304.) 

Benjamin Fletcher, coal-agent or ground-hailifiP to Francis Newdigate, £$q., West 
Hallsm Coal-works, says : 
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' * TliQy are let dovni' &0m six to eiglit. He bm gone atlliree iij'clock >in >the. vmrnrng $xti 
worked until ten ; be has many and many a time fallen asleep ,as he ifras.gqiiig to wor^ in 
I. morning, and fell into the ditches, owing to a want of sleep.** (Ibid.^ p. 1276.) 

Several parents give similar evidence ; — for instance, iEUen Wagat^ff, 
who says she has five children variously employed ; the youngest was not 
seven years old when he first went to the pits. The whole have worked, 
since they were seven, or seven and a half; they have worked from six, to 
eight ; from six to two for half days ; she has known them when at full 
work so tired when they first worked that you could not hear them 9peak». 
and they fell asleep before they could eat their suppers ; it has grieved her. 
to the heart to see them* 

IT. NIGHT-WORK. 

In the great majority of the coal fields of the United Kingdom night- 
work is a part of the ordinary system of colliery labour ; the extent to 
which it is used, and the constancy with which it is practised, being regu- 
lated entirely by the demand for coals. There are a few districts, how- 
ever, in the coal mines in which there is no night-work, properly so called 
— that is, none beyond what is absolutely necessary to repair the pit, and to 
put it in order for working during the day. In most of Lord Lonsdale's 
extensive collieries in Cumberland, they work night and day; the shift 
who work the twelve day- hours one week working the twelve . nightrhou,r& 
the aucceeding week, and so on alternately. 

" The appearance of the adults in these collieries," says the snb-oommtssion^r; '^ was 
remarkably pallid and emaciated. 1 should attribute this greatly to the system of night- 
working ; and there is a probability that the change from night to day hours operates more 
unfavourably on the health than It \|rould do were tbey to work altogether at night. In the 
latter case, habit becomes second nature^ and sleep as refreshing is obtained by day as by 
night. Not so when the animal system is subjected to continual change, no habit is formed ; 
and* aooording to the evidence, the rest obtained in the day is very d^cient $ 6o> much so 
as to render the night-work irk/some through the inclination for sleep. The wife generally 
goes to bed by day with her husband, and so do all the family '; and the door is ofVen fas- 
tened to preserve as much quiet as possible." (J. C. Symons, Esq., App., Pt. I. p. 300.) J 

The coal fields in which there is no night-work, properly so callfed— 
that is, none beyond what is necessary to maintain the colliery in working 
order, are, South and North Staffordshire, Shropshire, Leicestershire, the 
greater portion of the West Riding of Yorkshire, West of Scotland, and 
North Somersetshire. (See Dr. Mitchell, Report and Evidence ; J. C. 
Symons, Esq., and S. S. Scriven, Esq., Reports and Evidence ; and Re- 
ports by T. Tancred, Esq., and by Dr. Stewart.) 

III. TIMES AND MODES OF TAKING FOOD. 

Of all th« coal districts of Great Britain there are only two in which any- 
regular time is usually set apart for the rest and refreshment of the workpeople 
during the day, and in which it is the general custom to observe the time 
so fixed strictly and uniformly. The districts thus distinguished, and in the 
mines of which there are not only nominal meal hours, but there is really a 
cessation of work during thesta,ted time« are. those of South Staffordshire 
aud the Forest of Dean. South Staffordshire is also the only district in 
the United Kingdom in the coal mines of which, as far as appears from the 
evidence, any jilace is pisovidcd fbr the accommodation of the work people 
during Iheirmeal hours \ and this is below ground. In the fettr coal mines' 
of Ireland houfs ore set> aside for meals, and the hands employed in 
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ofthem Meend fr^m the pits to take their food. There are several dis- 
tricts In which the work people are nominally allowed a fixed time for 
meals — ^namely, those of Warwickshire, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Derbyshire, 
Vorksfaire, and Lancashire. In some of the coal mines in each of these 
districts, the full time thus nominally allowed, is actually and uniformly 
taken, but these are comparatively few ; and in all these districts the regu- 
lar cessation of the work for any period during the working hours may be 
regarded as an exception to the general practice ; while in the great 
majority of the coal districts of England, Scotland, and Wales, xio regular 
time whatever is even nominally allowed for meals, but the people take 
what little food they eat during their long hours of labour when they best 
can catch a moment to swallow it. With .very few exceptions, no time is 
allowed for breakfast in any of the districts, even in those in which the 
work commences very early in the morning, as early as five, four, or even 
three o'clock. It is almost the universal custom among the collier people 
to take a hasty morning meal before they leave their dwellings, and iheii 
to continue their labour without any further refreshment until about noon.' 
There are exceptions to this, but they are rare. 

There is no instance in the whole kingdom of rest from colliery labour 
for a single day, or even half a day, the wages going on during the cessation 
of the work ; but in most districts nothing is done in the pits on some of 
the principal fasts and festivals ; and in general the colliers have a cdn- 
siderable portion of idle time, because there is not a sufiUcient demand foi^ 
their labour to occupy them every day in the week, winter and summer. 

• 

IV. TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. 

The treatment of children and young persons employed in coifl-mines, 
and the care taken of their health and safety, will be found to differ very 
materially in different districts^ and in different collieries in the same 
district. 

In the South Staffordshire, Shropshire, Warwickshire, and Leicestershire 
coal pits the main body of evidence shews that the children and young 
persons are not, in general, ill-used. The Sub-Commissioners state that 
they are so much in demand, being able to do many things which could not 
be done by grown men, on account of their size, that it is in their power to 
command good treatment. Still, however, even in these districts, there are 
not wanting cases of rough usage and severe punishment. 

John Greaves, collier : 

** Every boy has to clear away for two men, and if he do not do it they strap him. He 
dare not say much about it, for fear of their giving him more, and perhaps master turning 
him off. Most of the men wear a leather strap round them, which they can apply to the 
boys if need be. Tlie boys are not used so bad as they were." ( App., P&rt I., p. 67. ) 

Isaac Tipton, aged 16, Woombridge Collieries : 

« The men did not thump me very often. I was not very bad, only middling. I some^ 
times deserved it because I would not do as they told me. They sometimes thumped me, 
with the fist, and sometimes with the stick ; they made marks ; I seldom complained unless' 
they gave it me too bad. The butties gave it me sometimes when I neglected to do what 
I was tokL There was nobddy to whom I coold complain of the buttiee.** (Appi, Part i., 
p. 88.) . ...••«« 

In Derbyshire the treatment of the children is left entirely either to the 
butty or to the overlooker, the latter being invested by the master with the 
power as the butty, who bargains for, dismisses^ and uses tbe child 
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ji|9t as he pleases. With ver^ few exceptions the proprietom attd their 
agents take no charge whatever of the children, and neither know nor care 
how they are tMated. Here is a sample of their treatment : — 

Jacob Birkin, aged eight, Bagthorpe : 

** The corporal often beats him, and Gibson has pinched his ears through as well as his 
brother's." (Ibid., App. II., p. 284.) 

Joseph Latnin, aged nine, Awsworth : 

" No rewards ; tlie butties sometimes use a stick as thick as a hedge-stake, and hit them 
over the legs and back, and bruise them ; thoy kick them and pull their cars because they 
do not get the asses on sharp enough. Has known Jonathan Watts, a butty, beat a boy, 
named Jemmy Robinson, with hhi fist and stick, pull bis ears, and "kick him until Robin* 
son's father was obliged to send him home. When the father complained, he was told the 
boy could not get the ass on, and no more notice was taken of it. Other boys have been 
shamefully used by this man ; he struck a boy named Slater with his stick, the boy fell, 
and he then stamped on him until the boy could scarcely stand ; he never told his masters ; 
he said he should not, for he should be only serred worse. Slater is near fifteen, Bobimon 
is nearly as old." (Ibid., p. 306.) 

Levi Bradby, aged ten, Kirkby Portland : 

'* Is sometimes beaten by the corporal with the ass-stick, and is pretty well marked ; does 
not like working in pits, being so ill-used by the corporals." (Ib^«, p. 810.) 

John Bonsor, aged ten, Kirkby Portland : 

'* The corporal thrashes him ; he lays on him with the ass-stick and wheals him ; had 
r:.tlicr drive plough, or go to school.'' (Ibid., p. 310.) 

Thomas Birkin, aged ten, Bagthorpe : 

" ALcut half a year since, Thomas Gibson, the loader, nipped him with his nails until be 
cut quite through the ears; -has often nipped his ears both before and sinoe." (Ibid, 
p. 285.) 

Williaati Dostock, aged twelve, Babbington : 

** Beforel c w(M-ked under his father, he was often beaten with sticks, had his ears and 
hair pulled, and coals thrown at him ; as the men take all by the job, they use the lads 
most cruelly. He has heard what his brother has said, and it is true; he has never com- 
plained to his masters, but his mother has, until it is of no use, and boys who have com- 
plained to the magistrates hs^fe done no good, as the butties always take the part of the 
corporals.*' (Ibid., p. 301.) 

James Robinson, aged fourteen, Awsworth : 

" No rewards, but is often beafen by the corporal, Sam Meakin ; he beat him last week 
so that he could not raise his arm ; the stick was as thick as two fingers, and a knob at the 
end ; he broke it over him ; he was pushing the wagon, and Meakin's son lay in the road 
all his length, and he not seeing him, hurt his leg ; he has beaten him before because he 
has not drawn the corve or started the asses ; he has then whealed him all over ; he told his 
father and mother ; he had no time to complain to the masters, as tbe office is shut when 
they are out of the pits. He worked at Hunt's Pitt^t Babbington, where he was so beaten 
that his father, on that account, took him away ; the corporal there has kicked him when he 
was down, pulled his ears and hair, and threw coals at him ; he dare not tell his masters 
then, or he believes the corporal would have killed him. His brothers, one ten, the other 
thirteen years old, now work at Hunt's, and are beaten until they can hardly get home, 
and dare not tell for fear of worse usage, and they and their father losing their work.** 
(Ibid.,p. 30a) 

Epbraim Riley, aged fifteen, Ilkiston : 

*' He is punished with a stick as described by others, but in no other way ; has known 
boys so abused. Henry Boskett, for instance, was kicked and knocked down, and so used 
that he was obliged altogether to leave the pit ; it was the corporal that punished him ; he 
was never called to account for his brutal conduct.** (Ibid., p. 270.) 

Joseph Aram, aged sixteen, Williamson's Soft Pit : 

** There are no rewards ; but they are often punished until they can scarcely stand. He 
has to draw as well as guide the oorve by the belt; has often to draw hard when the asses 
tire, and they have to start them again. tJas often had his hips ache and smart again when 
he got home, and it often galls him as the collar does a horse. He is not only punished 
with a stick, but his ears are pulled, as well as being kicked and bruised by the butties, and 
those who break tbe coal out. His lirother was so beaten about three or four mouths since 
he dare not again go to the pit. He is only nine years old, and drives between ; be gets so 
tired that he cannot get on, and then towards dinner-time, or the end of the day, the cor- 
poral thrashes him. They may swear, or use what language they please, and are never beat 
for that His mother biM complained to the meaters^ who always say they ahall not be 
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served so, bat thvy kcar no more of it^ and lire used no belter. Oa other grounds be 

believes tb« boy 9 ere not used so ill as at Babbington*'* (ibid,^ p. 903.) 

Jobn Bostock, aged seventeen, Babbington : 

" They often get their ears pulled by the corporals, and sometimes they mark their backs ; 
they used* when his &ther was not with him, to take the burning eandlewioks, after the 
tallow wiH off, to grease the wheels, light them and burn his arms. His father works in the 
same pit, and he is now able to do his work, therefore is not so ill-used ; he has known other 
lads used so at Ilkiston ; he has known his uncle take a boy named William Wright by the 
ears and knock his head against the wall, because his eyesight was bad and he could not see 
to do his work so well as the others ; he has complained to the butties, but they have always 
taken the part of the corporal ; be has known one l>oy beaten until he was black and blue ; 
he complained to Messrs. Pottcr*s agent, who then told the butty he would turn him away, 
and since then the boy has been used better.** (Ibid., p. 301.) 

Of the savage manner in which the children are sometimes treated, the 
following is an example at Oldham : — 

Robert Tweedale, aged fourteen : 

" The getter he thrutched for was a wicked old fellow, named Charles Hill ; once he bit 
him by the thigh, and lifted him to the roof in his mouth ; many a time has he bit Jiim on 
the side of his head. Worked witli him a year, and has been with him four times over. 
He bit him because he had no strength to lift the tub on the rails when he came to them in 
the main-way. Because he could no' work with him ' gradely' [kindly], left him." (Ibid., 
No. 12, p. 850, 1. 16.) 

Joseph Waring, aged ten, Cheeseden, in Lanoashire, says — 

''At Cheeseden he was badly used. Sometimes when he got his sticks wrong, Billy 
Bobby Yeates (the man he worked for) got him to the end of the run and beat him with 
the pick handle. Sometimes he got a stick to lick him with ; the pick haum was the worst. 
Stayed half a year there, and then he got ill from being beat. Should not have been ill if he 
had not been beaten ; he was beat because he had not strength to keep his turn ; could not 
draw so much as the others." (App., Part II., p. 812.) 

William Forrest, aged fifteen and three-quarters: 

" Sometimes when tired he would stop, and then he was always licked ; never spoke 
before he licked him (with a strap) ; did sometimes speak first, and ask what he had been 
doing ; sometimes tliey would hit us with a pick handle* When he was at George Yates's 
he was caught in the side with a pick handle by Joseph Eccles, and it knocked him over ; 
he was sick and was obliged to be taken out of the pit ; never went to work for three days.*' 
(Ibid., p. 811.)— [Sub-commissioner— '* Mr. Whalley, the relieving-officer, who was pre- 
sent, said that this and the preceding witness were so bad he did not think they would 
recover ; it was owing to the ill-usage."] 

William Holt, aged eighteen. Red Delf Pit, Over-Darwen, Blackburn : 

" Has been beat with pick haum, hammer, and lumps of wood ; never made any bruises ; 
some as gets their legs broke with it, striking too hard, and (the striker) does not think of 
it; never see'd any, but has heard tell of it; has seen when they gotten an eye knocked out 
by whizzing stones at them. Does not beat his drawers yet; does not mean to. Some as 
is great ones does it to some as is not their own.'* (Ibid., p. 813.) 

These statements of the children and young persons as to the manner in 
^vhich they are treated in the pits, are too fully confirmed by the evidence 
of adult workmen. 

The females are subjected, in some districts, to the same cruel treat- 
ment. 

The following, among other cases, are mentioned as occurring in the 
Halifax district : — 

William Dyson, aged fourteen : 

" I have seen her [his work-mate, Sarah Ambler] thrashed many times. When she does 
not please them, they rap her in the face, and knock her down. I repeat, I have seen this 
many times." (App. II., p. 108.) 

Margaret Goraley, aged nine : 

'* They flog us down in the pit, sometimes with their hand upon my bottom, which 
hurts me very much. Thomas Copeland flogs me more than once in a day, which makes 
me cry." (Ibid., p. 108.) 

Harriet Craven, aged eleven : 

'< What made mo cry when you came down was beoaiue Ibbotson had been braying 
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[beating] me; b^a^iiHig a pieoe of ooal as big as my head at in% and it struck me in my 
baak." [" lo tbe gate," says the sub-oommissioaer, '* I. met the deponent, Harriet Crarrem 
orying very bitterly. She informed me her getter had been beating her. very oruellyy because 
she vas then about to leave her work (five o'clock) before she had hurried suffieiently fbr 
his purpose. Both herself and sister informed me that he was constantly in the liabk of 
ill'-treating tfaera. The several marks upon their persons, which they shewed me^ were 
sufficient proofs of it."] (Ibid., p. 123.) 

The evidence collected in Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland 
shews that the children and young persons are under the protection of the 
employers, and are in general well treated. In Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, they are also tolerably well treated, in general. 

V. TREATMENT OF APPRENTICES. 

There is oiie mode of engaging the labour of children and young persons 
in coal mines, peculiar to a few districts, which deserves particular notice — 
viz^.that by apprenticeship, in consequence of the ill-usage to which they 
are! in most eases subjected. It was formerly common in Shropshire, but 
has been abandoned. It is common in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the 
west qf Scotland, but is most in use in South Staffordshire. 

These apprentices are paupers or (H*phans, and are wholly in the power of 
the butties; and, in South Staffordshire, such is the demand for this class 
of children by the butties, that there are scarcely any boys in the Union 
lyorkbouses of Walsall, Wolverhampton, Dudley, and Stourbridge. They 
are sent on trial to the butties between the ages of eight and nine, and at 
nine are bound as apprentices for twelve years — that is, to the age of 
twenty-one years complete, although there is nothing whatever in the coal 
mlQCs to Learn beyond a. little dexterity, readily acquired by short practice. 
Thus, the orphan^ whom necessity has driven into a workhouse, is made to 
labour in the mines' until the age of twenty-one, solely for the benefit of 
another. (Dr. Mitchell, Report, App. Pt. I., p. 19.) 

The evidences of the cruel treatment of this unfortunate class of children 
are indeed painful. 

William Hartell Bayliss, agent of James Loxdale, Esq., says : 

** Tlie men will send a boy where they do not go themselves, and some have their limbs 
broken, and others lose their lives. Some parishes will not let the butties have their pauper 
children as apprentices.'' (App. Pt. I., p. 65.) 

John Greaves, a collier, states : 

** The boys are not used so bad as they were ; it is die butties' apprentices who are worst 
used. These lads are made to go where other men will not let their own children go. If 
they will not do it, they take them to the magistrates, who commit them to prison. 
Mr.  caused his apprentices to go where another person would not go, I have seen 

him take up his foot and kick them, to make them go." (Ibid., p. 67.) 

Thomas Moorhouse, collier-boy at HaH&x, says : 

" I don't know how old I am. Father is dead. I am a chance child. Mother is dead 
also ; I don't know how long she has been dead ; 'tis better na three years, I began to 
hurry when I was nine years old for William Greenwood. I was apprenticed to him till T 
should be twenty-one; my mother apprenticed me. I lived with Greenwood; I don*t 
know bow long it was, but it was a goodish while. He was bound to find me in victuals 
and drink and clothes ; I never had enough. He gave me some old clothes to wear, which 
he bought at the rag-shop. The overseers gave him a sovereign to buy clothes with, but 
he never laid it out. The overseers bound me out, with mother's consent, from the town- 
ship of Southofvram. J ran away from him because be lost my indentures, far he served rtie 
very bad; he stqck a pick into me twice in my bottom. [Here I made the boy strip, and 
found a large cicatrix, likely to have been occasioned by such an instrument, whiclf must 
have passed thrbugh the glutei musdes, and have stopped only short of the hip-joint. Thare 
Were twenty other woun£, oocasioned by hurrying in low workings, upon and around the 
spf n^l^s pjtopesses oi^. the, yertf^s^ fi:^ the flpicftw» vp<mirds«] 2d^ used to hit me witb the 
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belt, and mawl or nledgt, and iling' eoals «t me. He served me to btd Cbaft Heft hitn^'ttiMi 
went about to -me if I ootild get a job. I used to sleep in the. cabins upon the pit's bank^ 
and in the old pits that had done working. I laid u)>on the shale all night, I used to get 
what I coiitd to eat ; I eat for a long time the candles that I fonnd in the pits that the 
eol)iei« left over ni^t ; I had nothing else to eat. The rest of the hurriers did not know 
where I was. When I got out in the morning, I looked about for work, and begged of the 
people a bit. I got to Bradford after a while, and had a job there for a month, while a 
collier's lad was poorly.'' (App. Ft. II., p. 118. See also Witnesses, Nos. 64 and 65.) 

Mr. John Halliweli, the overseer of Oldham^ gived the foUowiog evi- 
dence : 

** Is it customary to bind the pauper children apprentices to colliers in this neighbour- 

hood? Yes,- we have bound more parish children apprentices to colliers latterly than to 

any other trade. — Are cases of cruelty to parish apprentices in coal mines common ? Yes, 

we have had a good many cases lately ; I was obliged to summon three cases within the last 

week, where boys had been unmercifully used; two of them were parish children, a^ ,one 

was the child of a widow who was a pauper ', they were all bad cases, but one of them had 

nearly proved fatal. — Can you recollect the particulars of this case? These bo^s [for they 

were all supposed to hare committed the same oftenoe] had not broughtdikiners of their o^n 

down the pits, and, being hungry, it was supposed they had stolen oUier hoys' -dinnerawhith 

were missing. For this they were punished in the following manner : One of the bigges^t 

of ttie boys, or a young man, got the boy*s head between his legs, and each boy in the pit — 

and there wer^ eighteen to twenty of them — inflicted twelve strokes on the boy's rum^ and 

loins with a ' out.^ I never saw such a sight in my life $ the flesh of the rump sffd' Ibins 

was beaten to a jelly in the worst case* The doctor said the boy could not survival howt 

ever, he did, and is, now in a fair way. — Do the boys ever refuse to beat the offender ? JLt 

came out in the course of the inquiry, that it was a rule that any boy who refused to give 

his strokes is to be served the same way himself.-— Do you think these w^re extraordinary 

oases? No» I believe it is a general punishment for this offence; for the old men who 

came forwaid to give evidence all stated that it had been the custom ever aiuae they coipld 

recollect, and seemed to think it was perfectly right and justifiable. — What ages were these 

boys? The boy who was so very ill used was just ten, and the others would be twelve or 

thirteeis.~-Have you reason to believe that these boys were not properly supplied with 

food by their masters? Yea, there can be no doubt that they had been negleoted.-^Is It 

usual fqr the magistrates to cancel the indentures of colliers' apprentices? Thie magistrates 

have never broken the indentures excepting in one case, and then %he boy's master was not 

to blame. His wife was a drunken woman, and she let the boy go without food, and he 

certainly was in a very bad state." (App., Ft. II., p. 288.) 

We must give one more case. It occurred in February last, at Roch- 
dale, and was related to the sub-commissioner, Mr Kennedy. 

A case, which occurred during the month of February last, was related 
by Mr. Milner, of the firm of Lamb and Milner, surgeons, at Rocfidale, 
who were called upon to visit the case. It appeared that the boy Edmund 
Kershaw had been apprenticed by the overseers of Castleton to a collier of 
the name of Robert Brierly, residing at Balsgate, who worked in a. pit in the 
neighbourhood of Rooley Moor. Mr. Milner examined this boy, and found 
on his body from twenty -four to twenty-six wounds. His posteriors and 
loins were beaten to a jelly ; his head, which was almost cleared of hair on 
the scalp, had the marks of many old wounds upon it which had healed up ; 
one of the bones in one arm was broken below the elbow, and, from the 
appearances, seemed to have been so for some time. The boy, on being 
bronght before the magistrates, was unable either to sit or stand, and was 
placed on the floor of the office, laid on his side oil a small cradle b^d* , 

It appeared from the evidence that the boy's arm had been broken by -a 
blow with an iron rail, and the fracture had never been set, and that he had 
been kept at work for several weeks with his arm in the condition above 
described. It further appeared in evidence, and was admitted by Brierly, 
that he had been in the habit of beating the boy with * fiat piece of wood, 
in which a nail was driven and projeoted about half an inch. The blows 
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had been inflicted with such violence that they had penetrated the skin, and 
caused the wounds described by Mr. Milner. The boy had been starved 
for want of food, and his body presented all the marks of emaciation. This 
brutal master had kept him at work as a wagoner until he was no longer 
of any use, and then sent him home in a cart to his mother, who was a poor 
widow, residing in Church-lane, Rochdale. (App., Ft. IL, pp. 182, 183.) 

GBNEBAL CONDITION OF THE CHILDRBN. 

After what has been said as to the ages at which children are put to work 
in the mines — as to the state and formation of the places in which they 
work-*-a8 to the nature of their occupations — as to the hours during which 
they work---^nd as to the treatment they receive, it is hardly to be credited 
that there are persons who profess themselves to be kindly disposed to- 
wards the poorer classes, and to be animated by a generous sympathy on 
their behalf, who are to be found expressing it as their opinion^ that the 
mining population are engaged in a species of labour that is favourable to 
healthy and to their general physical condition, and that they stand, in these 
respects, in a very favourable position, compared with even the agricultural 
classes ! But it is even so. 

Amongst these generous and charitably disposed persons, we feel bound . 
to point out, particularly, Dr. Mitchell, one of the sub- commissioners, whose 
reports are throughout larded by such bits of sentiment as this : 

** The Staffordshire coid-inines, to persons who have been acctestomed to them, are very 
comfortahle" 

** The pits (iron-stone) are usuallj of the temperature of a fine summer's daj, or, as one 

of the witnesses expressed, *It is warm-— beautifully warm.' However unpleasant 

the coal-pits may be to persons who for the first time go down to see them, to those who are 
used to them they are exceedingly agreeahle,** 

** The mine, with all its disadvantages, is not a disagreeable place" 

It is to be observed, that he thus speaks of places which he elsewhere 
thus describes . 

" The first step from the skip went above the ancle in water and wet coal-dust, and the 
second step was like the first. It was of no use, then, to be on ceremony, and we advanced 
forward. The water in one place was nearly knee-de^, and through this part we went on 
a carriage with a skip drawn by a horse. The water everywhere fell from the roof in great 
drops like the shower of a thunder-storm out of the roof of the gateways. The horses had 
wax-cloths spread over them to protect them a little from the rain. The water sometimes 
fell in spouts." 

But the doctor cites the testimony of one of the work-people, in order to 
justify his own opinion of the comfort of a coal-pit. He says — 

** When it was observed to the men at work in the furthest part of the HillVlane pit, that 
it would make an excellent gaol, as the prisoners could not by any means make their escape, ' 
one of the miners said, that he would greatly prefer dwelling there day and night, than 
going into Sbrewsbiury gaol; for by being in the mine he should have his liberty." 

Sorely no one can doubt that these places are very Elysiums, seeing that 
a man would prefer having his liberty in one of them to being laid in fetters 
in Skrewsbury gaol ! 

Dr. Mitchell is in positive raptures on the fine physical condition of the 
mining population. He says — 

" Whoever has seen the boys, young persons, and the miners working in the mines naked 
from the WHist upwards, or has seen them in the same state assembled at dinner, can never 
after doubt of their fine physical condition. If the boys and young persons were in bad 
physical condition, it would be impossible that tbe men could enjoy good health, or be 
strong and vigorous. Of the state of health of the miners, all the witnesses have been 
unanimous in describing it as most excellent, and better than that of other men.'* (App. I., 
p. 21.) 
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The pbyakal oonditioii Df Um boys is to satiifiutory/' &g. (Ibid., p. 23.) 
" That the miaers, men and boys, are healthy, all the medical men assert." (Ibid«, p. 39.) 
" The appearance of the children and men bespeaks their good physical condition/' 
(Ibid., p. 100.) 

But we can be surprised at nothing coming from a man who has spoken 
in the following terms of the treatment of the children in the mines, after 
what we have shewn to be done with them : — 

•' That the treatment and care taken of the boys are good, their cheerful, happy appear- 
ance is evidence which no man who has seen them can in the least doubt. Independent of 
the good feeling which actuates proprietors and their agents not to allow oppression, the 
boys and young persons have the best of all securities for good treatment in the interest of 
proprietors and all persons under them. Their work is often of a kind which could not be 
so conveniently done by full-grown men, yet is altogether indispensable ; and the boys and 
lads, if ill-used in one pit, could easily find shelter in another." (Ibid., p. 100.) 

There is a similar disposition to look at things on the favourable side for 
the proprietors and masters of the children, evinced by most of the other 
sub- commissioners, although they do not generally " go the whole hog," 
like Dr. Mitchell. Mr. Franks (East of Scotland), Mr. Symons (West 
Riding of Yorkshire), Mr. Kennedy (Lancashire and Cheshire), and Mr. 
Austin (North Lancashire), alone seem disposed to look at this branch of 
the subject with an impartial eye. It is true, that we have, in many parts 
of the evidence, the testimony of medical men to the same effect as the 
testimony of Dr. Mitchell. Several of these gentlemen draw a very favour- 
able comparison between the physical condition of the colliers and that of 
others of the labouring classes ; but, in most cases, their evidence is of a 
negative description ; they are seldom called in to attend them ; which is 
by no means proof of their general health ; seeing, as we have seen, in what 
a frightful state of body many of this unhappy class are obliged to labour 
down in their subterranean workshops. 

Many of the witnesses state that the children, at least, in a large number 
of cases, have seldom or never food enough; and it is hardly likely that 
badly-fed children can sustain such an amount of such a description of 
labour, as that incident to employment in a coal mine, and preserve a 
good state of health. 

Joseph Haighf underground steward, Tinsley Park collieries : 

" Thinks the work itself would not hurt them, if they all lived regularly. Many have 
not proper meals at home. A boy that works ought to have meals every day alike, and 
regularly, like a horse; but they are oflen pinched at the end of the week." (App. I., 
p. 22a) 

Mr. William Higgett, steward to the Tinsley Park pits : 

" Their meals are insufficient with some of them, owing to their belonging to very poor 
families." (Ibid., p. 229) 

Matthew Lindley, collier : 

** They have a little milk or a little coffee and a bit of bread in the morning before they 
go to the pit, and they will take nothing with them but a little bread, and perhaps a little 
tea, but oftener dry bread than anything else. Their parents cannot often get them more. 
They do not have meat. Tlic parents do not get wages enough to provide meat for the 
children. When they come out of the pit at night, they may have a little meat or milk 
porridge, but a bit of dry bread and a sup of milk is the usual supper. The boys do look 
healthy, it is true, but it is because they are young. The work they get to do is not bard, 
as far as trapping is concerned, but hurrying is very slavish work, and I have known boys 
go to work all the twelve hours without more than a bit of dry bread to eat.'* (Ibid., p. 250.) 

The following is an extreme case, perhaps, '< but ii is only too coirect 
an outline/' says the sub*commissioner (Mr. £• Waring), ^< which might 
be filled up with still darker colours in portraying the unhappy class to 
which Harvey belongs : 
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John Harvey, thirteen years of age, a carter in Crotrn Pit (Mr. Waters'*) : 

" Gets potatoes and butter, or potatoes fried with bacon, when he goes home from the 
pit; gets whatever he can catch; is always very hungry after work ; seldom has as much 
as he could eat. Does not go to Sunday-school, because he has no clothes besides what be 
works in. Cannot read. Never had a pair of shoes or stockings in bis life.'' 

Sub- Commissioner : 

'* This boy has evidently been stunted in his growth; I should say more from want of 
sufficient food than any other cause. He states that he has rarely as much as he wants, and 
subsequently acknowledged that he had sometimes gone without food fur two or three days ! 
He is straight, and not badly proportioned, but has altogether a melancholy and starveling 
appearance. Mr. Waters confirmed this boy's statement, on my naming his assertion of 
having gone without food for two or three days, saying that he lenrnt the fact too late to 
obviate such sad privation. It was named to him immediately afterwards, and he knows 
this poor little fellow did actually work in the pit for three days without food, for sheer 
poverty, which should not have happened had he known in time that the boy was so badly 
off. He has a drunken father, and an improvident mother*" ( App., Ft. 11.^ p. 40.) 

^' This lad/' says the sub-commissioner^ ** is a pitiable specimen of a 
much-enduring class of colliery boys, whose subsistence depends on their 
own exertions, often prematurely stimulated, either from being deprived of 
their fathers by death, or labouring under the curse of drunken, dissolute, 
and unfeeling parents, who would apathetically see their children enslave 
themselves, rather than contribute to their comfort by a single act of self- 
denial. These neglected beings turn out in the morning, taking with them 
a scanty bag of provisions, to be eaten in the bowels of the earth, where 
they toil out their daily dole of eight or ten hours ; then return to a com- 
fortless home, taking their chance of a good meal, a bad one, or none at 
all. For a bed they are content with an old coal-sack laid upon straw, or 
occupy whatever portion they can secure of a family bed, which must 
suffice for three or four other inmates. Grovelling in their habits, depressed 
in spirit, and without any stimulus to improvement, these poor boys pas- 
sively take such work and wages as they can most readily obtain, and, if 
they can satisfy the cravings of hunger, seem to abandon all expectation of 
anything further, beyond the most sordid covering for their nakedness, and 
a place of shelter and repose. Some of them will eagerly ask permission 
to work by night occasionally, as well as by day, for the sake of a small 
addition to their weekly pittance. To these victims of ignorance and 
poverty the Sabbath is a day of wearisome vacuity, or reckless play. An 
act of worship is nearly as strange to them as to a Hottentot, unenlightened 
by Christianity. Instruction they have no idea of, and, if they had, the 
want of decent clothing would keep them from mingling with their better 
provided yoke-fellows at the Sunday-school. It will be seen by the evi- 
dence, that this half-fed and half-clothed lad — stunted in growth, so that 
his companion in carting, though two years younger than himself, is a full 
head taller — assists in drawing 2 cwt. of coal a distance of 160 yards in a 
tub without wheels. I did not ascertain how many tubs are carted by these 
two boys, one pulling and the other pushing behind, during their day's work ; 
but, judging from the general practice, I should say from fifty to sixty. 
Even supposing them to be fewer, this is surely hard labour for the poor 
returns of 5*. (id, weekly ; that is, 3*. to Harvey, and 2s. 6d. to his helper." 
(Ibid, p. 32.) 

Supposing the little labourers to be better fed, however, is it credible 
that the nature of the work to which young children are put in a coal 
mine is favourable to bodily health ? The sub-commissioners produce the 
negative testimony of professional men in favour of the healthful condition 



of the inioing ditldreii; W6 find' the pofiitive eyidesceof fiome of these 
gentletncfti \irhfch g)>es the otiier way. 

JDx. FaT«U, M.D<, of Sheffield : 

*' Is of opinion that wbese ehUdren (ecpeoially female children) are harnessed to corves, 
and where the seam is so low that they are forced to go on their hands and feet, and where 
the TQHtilAtion ia also not Kood, the occupation must necessarily be prejudicial to their 
health. " (App., Pt. I..p/235.) 

Henry Heuungway, £8q.« surgeont Dewsbury : 

*' I have, examined the children working in a thin and in a thicker bed of coal, and 
foLm4 projection of the sternum; and sinking in of the spinal column is common in the 
thiu bed, and only in a few instances in the thicker bed of coal.*' (Ibid., p. 282.) 

Of the physical condition of the collier population in the Lancashire 
an.d Cheshire district, the sub-commissioBer reports as follows : — 

** As iar as I had the opportunity of judging, it appeared to me that the proportion of 
still-born infants was rather large, and certainly the care bestowed on the children and 
the state of their dwellings could not be considered favourable to their healthy growth. 
The adults are thin and gaunt. One or two colliers, somewhat corpulent, were pointed 
bm'fo me as remarkable for being corpulent. They have a^tooping, shambling gait when 
^alkingt sio:doiiiit aeqnired from their ooeupations in the low galleries of the mines. Their 
Cfw^plexion, when washed* is pallid,, approaching to a dirty yellow j the eye is languid, 
and, sometimes inflamed, and the expression of the countenance is listless." (J. L. Ken- 
nedy, Esq,, App., Pt. II., p. 188.) 

The sfiib-comniissioner reports very unfavourably of the health and 
stren^tki ^ of the collier population of the' East of Scotland, and assigns 
the following reasons for their bad physical condition : — 

. " J^^tt., ]^^au^% th^.food taken is too poor in quality, and insufficient in quantity to sustain 
such severe labour^ consisting for the most part of oaten cake, oaten bread, or porridge ; 
W6 f^fcbiter^* meat ; even the hewers do not enjoy the hixury of common table beer, and 
tiMfdiiMMli invaHably drink the water in the pit. 2nd. Because the food^ bad in quality 
mMl^^i^Mt^iip tiubmtity as it ia, is always taken most irregularly, there beiog no fixed time 
setapar^.fvr vcv^f^ drd Because the air of the mines in which the work is carried on, 
and^'whirh the workpeople respire, as well as the air of the houses in which they are 
crorW^d,' iti^tcad of t>elng pure, which is indispensable to convert aliment into nutriment, 
l&ltfacbd with 'noxious matters. 4th' Because tiie hours of work are much too long fur 
fdwldrctii of eigbife years old and undtf . 5th. Because the medical evidence shews tliat this 
labour }Si iiijurious to the bodily frame. There exists a general want of cleanliness in the 
habits of* the colliers, with exceptions, of course; though I believe it is usual for them to 
WasA their feci^s once in the day after labour, and sometimes the children follow the same 
example 9 but' flie younger children, not at work la tlie pits, present a miserable appear- 
ance. J^a ragged and dirty clothing of the whole £(iraily, the flesh of the children, which 
seeips perfectly innocent of water, and blackened by the general employment, added to the 
squalid aspect aiid unwholesome stench of the place, bespeak at one glance a population 
neglected and abandoned to a course of life which has blunted the commonest perceptions 
of iboihan oomflMt* Aa might be eipeoted, these hoivels are infested with vermin, as are 
the persons of the ehildr«n." ( lU II. Franks, Esq., App., Pt. I., p. SOd) • 

The statements in proof of these several positions so abound in every 
pa^e of the evidence collet^ted, that we deem it useless to refer to parti- 
cular instances. : ' 

Elsewhere, Mr. Franks i&ays — 

'**"Ftom a careful examination of the collected evidehce, atidfrom attentiTe inquhy into 
thd sereral subjects distin^lsfaed ia this Report, I sobiult to jo^ the ftSlaiviDg points^ as 
the^sulOo^ my investigations:'-^ 

"Tb^t la^ur in the eollieries of the eonnties of Qlan^organ, and Pembroke, in South 
Wales, and of Monmouth, in England, is unwholesome, and productive of diseases which 
have a tendency to shorten life or reduce the number of years of useful labour in the 

1* That the pliysicid heiltli of childrefi thd yeong perseos are deteriomted by their 
en^lpyimeotat the early. ^ges, ai]4 ia th^ii^orks .beG^re emii^erated/* (p. 491.) 

rWe. have deemed itrightio dwfill atsiaaa.i«n^U) upon 4hi8 part of our 
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subject, in consequence of the disposition which, as we have said, seems 
to be evinced by some of the sub-commissioners to gloss it over in a favour- 
able manner. We would not have it understood, however, that our object 
is to induce a belief that the colliery population is in general a sickly race 
of people. It is not so. But neither would we have it be believed that 
their labour can be favourable to health. The following are the impressions 
left upon our minds after having carefully gone through the evidence : — • • 

1. The little that is known of the actual health of the colliery workers 
induces the too favourable inference, that they are generally robust 
and healthy. 

2. The young children have such a trying ordeal to pass through, 
that, on the Spartan principle, they must either sink under it, or 
become tolerably hardy and enduring. 

And these impressions seem to be justified by the following extracts 
from the evidence : — 
Mr. Leifchild says 



" Some of the physical effects of pit work are of tardy growth and manifestation ; 
hence they must be looked for and estimated in some of the old collieries, where the 
labour has been the uninterrupted occupation of generations. Conclusions deduced, for 
example, from the appearance of the work people in the newer collieries of the South of 
Durham would be partially fallacious. In scrutinizing the boys, the corporeal characteristics 
of the adults may be frequently noticed in incipient development in the adolescents, or 
hereditarily transmitted to the children. Small bulk of body, paleness and angularity of 
visage, and their general appearance, which is very far from robust, would lead to the 
conviction that they are a somewhat deriorated race. 

" The average of such measurements (the details of which would be superflous), as 
their perpetual mobility admitted of my noting, together with my inspection of more than 
a thousand of these boys, evinced that, as a class (with many Individual exceptions), their 
stature must be considered as diminished. In collieries located in the vicinity of a nautical 
population, the variation in stature between pit boys and the neighbouring youths was 
not so apparent as in pits surrounded by a large proportion of agricultural labourers. 

*^ Some effects of employment in coal mines that might have been assumed from a priori 
conclusions were not found to be established by actual experience. Of this nature is the 
natural supposition that the exclusion from sun-light during so large a portion of the day 
(and in the case of the boys in winter, it almost amounts ,to an exclusion from the entire 
daylight) would be actively injurious to the eyesight. But this is not found to be the 
case in the young ; and in the old an occasional tendency to regard objects, especially 
books, with a peculiar oblique look, is all that I could discover. The most remarkable 
effect of the exclusion in the mines is the paleness of countenance so generally observable, 
and so strikingly contrasted with the ruddy visages of those employed at bank. 

" There can be but little doubt, however, that their occupations and presence in the 
pits are physically injurious to the boys. Notice may be taken of their complaints of 
want of appetite, of * bad air,' of nausea and vomiting, of illness, of boils and sickness, 
of working m wet places. 

" Additional enumeration and references are unnecessary ; for the evidence abounds 
with instances of the pernicious effects of pit work. It would seem scarcely possible that 
even a zealous partisan could peruse many pages of the evidence, and retain his opinicm 
that the labour of the boys is * healthy.' " (App., Ft I., p. 525.) 

Even Dr. Mitchell, who, as we have seen,* is on all occasions so anxious 
to set forth the healthy and robust condition of the colliery labourers, 
juvenile and adult, gives the following, in the evidence of a surgeon in 
Shropshire : 

" The children are frequently diseased, chiefly of chest affections — that is, of the heart and 
lungs. Scarcely one in ten escapes. They work beyond their strength. He has almost 
always cases under his care of vomiting of blood, frequently brought on whilst actually 
employed at their work. This he thinks arises from exertion beyond their strength, and 
takes place in children between eight and thirteen. The children are not fit for such work 
until thirteen, or at most, only some few who are exceptions. Down in the pits the chil- 
dren draw the carriages, wheu the beds are so low that asses cannot be employed. They 
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are ^eare^ lik« beasto of draught In after*life they saffer from the same diseases, as the 
sofiering at their early age lays the foundation of diseases of the heart and lungs. Most 
colliers at the age of thirty become asthmatic. There are few attain that age without 
baying the respiratory apparatus disordered. They arc subject to hypertrophy of the 
heart at that age, no doubt laying the foundation of such disease at the early age of from 
eight to thirteen years. Few colliers attain the fifty-first year. This may be said in 
every respect the same with persons of all description. The children being injured in 
early life continue to suffer all their lives after. Many die young from consumption, and 
suffer all their lives from diseases of the lungs. There is very little difference between 
the coal-mines and th^ iron-mines." 

He also gives the evidence of George Marcy, clerk to the Wellington Union, in the 
county of Salop, who says — 

^ Many applications are made from miners for relief on account of sickness, and 
chiefly from asthmatic complaints, when arrived at an advanced age. At forty, perhaps, 
the generality suffer much from asthma. Those who have applied have been first to the 
medical officer, who has confirmed what they said. About forty, the greater part of the 
colliers may be considered as disabled and regular old men, as much as some are at 
eighty." 

And of George Potts, clerk to the Madeley Union, which comprises the parishes of 
Barrow, Benthall, Broseley^ Buildwas, Dawley, Linley, Little Wenlock, Madeley, Much 
Wenlock, Posenhall, Stirchely, and Willey, being twelve, who says — 

^' The colliers often apply for relief on account of accidents in the mines, and from sick- 
ness. They begin to apply on account of permanent debility at about from forty-five to 
fifty, and alter that time it is considered that a man is unfit for his work as a collier, but 
can still work on the bank, or attend to an engine, or other less laborious work than going 
into the pits." (Ibid., p. 81.) 

Mr. Pearson, sui:geon to the dispensary at Wigan, says — 

** I cannot speak to the comparative mortality among the children of colliers as compared 
with other mechanics ; but my impression is that it is much greater than in the agricul- 
tural districts, and especially at the early i)eriods of infancy. * 

** Have fon remarked anything peculiar in the external appearance of the young per- 
sons in the collieries, or that any deviation is observable in the ordinary functions of the 
system, which you think can be attributed to employment ? — Yes, particularly amongst 
females, in whom I have frequently noticed that the secretive functions of 'the uterus are 
obstructed ; in some the secretion never develops itself. Those who are so affected be- 
come bloated and masculine. I should attribute this to the laborious nature of the em- 
ployment in which they are engaged, and to their frequently being obliged to work in wet 
places. Women have frequently told me that they have to work almost constantly up to 
their knees in water. 

" Have you ever noticed particularly the diseases of colliers ? — They are very subject 
to rheumatism and disease of the heart ; they are subject to erisypelas, and ulcers on the 
legs. This may be attributed partly to^the nature of their employment, partly to their 
being exposed suddenly to cold when ascending from the mine in a state of perspiration, 
and partly to their exceedingly irregular habits. The continual irritation of the coal upon 
the skin, which they scarcely ever wash, with the exception of the face and arms, may 
have a tendency to produce certain diseases and boils ; and they are also subject to 
ophthalmia. * This may be attributed to the sudden transition from dark to light, and 
vide versa ; and the coal-dust is also very irritating to the nervous membrane of the lid. 
Colliers are often ruptured, and they often come to me for advice. As to clothing, the 
colliers, and especially the children, are very ill-clothed ; they are filthy, and cleanliness 
is rarely attended to ; and I have never seen any difference in their clothing in summer 
and winter."— (App., Pt. II., p. 189. ) 

Mr. Symons, who considers the colliers, generally, to be a hardy race of 
men, says — 

" The effect on health produced by carbonic acid gas is very great. It appears to 
prevent the decarbonization of the bloodi and to rctarn it deficiently purified to the heart ; 
hence complaints of the heart and lungs. (See the Evidence of Mr. Hemmingway, p. 221.) 

** [ believe that the strength and robustness of the children is owing, first, to their ample 
and nourishing food ; secondly, to their work, hurrying in the pits being a healthful gym- 
nastic exercise, where not carried to great excess. I believe their somewhat stunted 
growth to be owing chiefly to their deprivation of daylight, and also to overworking, 
where it occurs. 

" The deterioration is far more visible in the adult. This I attribitte to the fact that 
though the health is not immediately injured, that nevertheless the extremely early age at 

f2 
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which children are entombeil in mines, and deprived of light, and subjected to sub- 
terraneous effluvia, must lay the seeds of subsequent decay. Add to this, that the intensity 
of the work increases greatly as soon as the youth begins to earn more as a getter than as 
a hurrier, * If,* said Robert Cutis, (No. 17,) a collier at Intake, near Wandsworth, 
• If any are hurt, it's when they are from fifteen to twenty. Hard work begins at 

fifteen.' 

" The collier of fifty is usually an aged man ; or, if not aged-looking, he looks over 
strained and stiffened by labour." (App., Pt. L, p. 193.) 

Mr. Fellows thus speaks upon the subject :— * 

**, In concluding this part of my Report, (on Derbyshire,) I am sorry to say the evidence 
I obtained from the medicfd men in various places I visited is so very contradictory, even 
if attending adjoining coal-fields, that I am obliged in many respects to report from what 
I saw myself and could obtain from the colliers themselves. 

'* I met with very few colliers above fortv years of age, who, if they had not a confirmed 
asthma, were not sufiering from difficult breathing. 

" Rheumatism is also very general (See Eastwood, No. 84 ; Shipley, No. 40.) I 
believe you will scarcely meet a collier, and ask him what he thinks of the weather, but 
he will m reply say, * Why my back or shoulders have or have not pained him so much 
as usual.' " 

Dr. Mitchell, as well as some others of the sub-commissioners, furnishes 
evidence of the large numbers of children in the colliery population who 
died at a very early age. After marshalling the proofs of the healthy con- 
dition of the colliers, he says — 

" All this is favourable; but on referring to the registration of deaths, we find that in 
the mining districts of StaJSbrdshire and Shropshire there is a larger proportion of deaths 
of children under three years of age than in any other district m England. Manchester 
and Salfbrd only excepted, being, in 10,000] deaths of males of all ages, nbt less than 
4671 under three ; and of 10,000 deaths of females of all ages not less than 4572 under 
three. 

** We are compelled to infer that the country, or the manner of treating the children, is 
decidedly unfavourable to infant life. The children of strong constitution only survive, 
and hence the same appearance as is observed by voyagers who visit savage tribes — they 
seem strong and of vigorous constitution. It is so ; for the feeble died in infancy." 
(Ibid., p. 22.) 

In his report on the Shropshire district, the passage just quoted being 
from his report on the Staffordshire district, the Doctor repeats the same 
thing, and adds,— 

*' On inquiring of the medical men the cause of such mortality, not one of them seemed 
to be aware of it, and the reason assigned for not knowing it was, that medical men are 
very seldom called in to children of that age. The lady of a surgeon at Wellington attri- 
buted much of the sickness and mortality to want of cleanliness, and also to the children 
being frequently left by the mother in charge of a young girl, who perhaps had several to 
take care of, and consequently they were sometimes neglected. But there is another cause 
wluch probably operates more efficiently still, and that is, the administering of quack 
anodyne medicmes. 

** Mr. Cooper, a surgeon, of Bilston, stated, in his evidence respecting the children — 
• The chief evil which they have to endure is, that when very young their mothers injure 
them by quackery, and give opiates, such as Godfrey's Cordial, which is a mixture of 
treacle and opium. Many deaths are caused by quack medicines. Medical men seldom 
see the children until they are benumbed and stupified with opiates.* 

" Ikfr. Matthew Webb, a surgeon, resident at Bankhouse, in the parish of Wellington, 
in Shropshire, says :— * Much injury is done to very young children, by giving them spirits 
in their food, and anodyne quack medicines— Godfrey's Cordial, also Da!by*s Carminative, 
which consists of magnesia, tincture of asafcetida, penny-royal water, and opium, and 
various other medicines into which opium enters. The children are frequently injured 
by not obtaining a supply of milk, which is scarce in the district in winter, and by being 
fed with scalded bread, coarse brown sugar, and gin. The extreme sweetness injures the 
st6mach, and takes away appetite. Sometimes the girls left in charge of children give 
them gin to keep them from crying.' 

" When the young children pass through such an ordeal as this, of opium and gin, it is 
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no wonder that so many of them shoald die. The children who have good natural con- 
stitutions, and little sickness or pain» will not cry much, and will seldom have these popular 
medicines administered to them, and will of course pass unimpaired. 

" A few days after, I spent an evening with some scientific gentlemen, at the house of 
Mr. John Gray, at Dudley, and conversed on this subject. They told me that it was usual 
amongst the working people for nurses to give a teaspoonful of gin to a new-bom child. 
To children a little older, gin is often administered * to break the wind off the stomach.* 
Godfrey's Cordial is known by the name of ' comfort,' and is an article in constant de- 
mand. A little girl will come to the chemist's, and ask for a dose of it to give to the 
baby next day, telling him that her mother is going out to wash. A respectable chemist 
of the town joined the party. He stated that he made twenty gallons of* comfort' in the 
year, and that there were chemists who lived nearer the market-place, and more in the 
way of the country people, who made a great deal more." 

This is one of the many evil consequences of forcing mothers away from 
their homes, to jmdergo t|ie labours appropriate only to the other sex. If ' 
young children must be left at home without their natural << comfort/' 
tho^e who should supply that will necessarily attempt to make up for 
the lack of it, by such deleterious and destructive compounds as ^< Godfrey's 
Cordial. *« After such a thorough drafting off by the use of gin and 
opium," says Dr. Mitchell, " it is no wonder that the survivors should be a 
very healthy race, until they have arrived at that period of life when the 
constitution vields to the effects of severe labour, and the air of the mines." 

We close this part of our subject with the following inferences, deduced 
from the evidence, by the chief commissioners themselves : — 

** That the employment in these mines commonly produces in the first instance an ex* 
traordinary degree of muscular development, accompanied by a corresponding degree of 
muscular strength ; this preternatural development and strength being acquired at the ex- 
pense of the other organs, as is shewn by the general stunted growth of the body. 

" That* partly by the severity of the labour and the long hours of work, and partly 
through the unhealthy state of the place of work, this employment, as at present carried 
on in all the districts, deteriorates the physical constitution ; in the thin-seam mines, more 
especially, the limbs become crippled, and the body distorted ; and in general the muscular 
powers give way, and the workpeople are incapable of following their occupation, at an 
earlier period of life than is common in other branches of industry. 

^* That by the same causes the seeds of painful and mortal diseases are very often sown 
in childhood and youth ; these, slowly but steadily developing themselves, assume a formid- 
able character between the ages of thirty and forty ; and each generation of this class of 
the population is commonly extinct soon after fifty." (Report, p. 258.) 

ACCIDENTS. 

Evefy person employed in a coal-mine is from minute to minute exposed 
to so many sources of danger, that *^ in spite of skill and unremitting atten- 
tion, the risk is constant and imminent." " It is a life,** says one of the 
witnesses, himself a collier, «' of great danger both for man and child ; a 
collier is never safe after he is swung off to be let down the pit." 

In the year 1835, a select committee of the House of Commons was ap-> 
pointed to inquire into accidents in mines, and from their Report it appears 
that there has been a notable increase in the number of fatal accidents since 
the introduction of an instrument which was intended and which is unques- 
tionably calculated to lessen them — i. e., Sir Humphrey Davy's lamp. In 
the eighteen years previous to the introduction of the lamp, 447 persons 
lost their lives in the counties of Durham and Northumberland, whilst in 
the latter term of eighteen years the fatal accidents amounted to 538. To 
account for this increase, it may be sufficient to observe, that the' quantity 
of coal raised in the said counties has greatly increased ; seams of coal, so 
fiery as to have lain unwrought, have been approached and worked by the 
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aid of the safety lamp. Many dangerous mines were successfully carried 
on, though in a most inflammable state^ and without injury to the general 
health of the people employed in them. Add to this the idea entertained , 
that on the introduction of that lamp the necessity for former precautions 
and vigilance in great measure ceased. 

The chief accidents to which persons employed in coal mines are exposed 
are : — 1. Falling down the shaft, whether of a pit in work, or of one now 
abandoned. 2. The falling of something on the head while descending or 
ascending the shaft. 8. The breaking of the rope or chain. 4. The 
falling of something from the roof of the mine. 5. The being drawn over 
the pulley and dashed to the ground or precipitated down the shaft from 
the neglect of the engine-man. 6. Being crushed by a mass of coal unex- 
pectedly falling while the hewers ^re '^ undergoing." 7. Suffocation by 
carbonic acid gas. 8. Suffocation or burning, or both, from the explosion 
of carburetted hydrogen gas. 9. Drowning from the sudden breaking in of 
water from old workings. 10. Minor accidents from falls in the mine, and 
injuries from the horses and carriages. 

Of the evidence collected relative to the frequency and the causes of 
these accidents^ in the several coal-fields of the United Kingdom, it would 
be impossible, within reasonable limits, to give an account ; all that can be 
attempted here, is to direct attention to some of the statements that occur 
in the evidence and in the Reports of the sub-commissioners. 

In North Staffordshire, Mr. Scriven (App., Part II., p. 127,) states, acci- 
dents from the explosion of carburetted hydrogen gas to be very comnlon. 
Describing his visit to one of the pits, he says — 

" I was informed by the buttie that wild-fire, as they call it, was not uncommon here, 
and I too soon heard of a melancholy proof of it, an explosion having occurred only a few 
days after my Tisit, by which three men were severely btrnit, aSd four others killed. 
There appeared to me to be a great want of precantion in the use of lights, and by .their 
frequent application to crevices in the strata of coal, in order to ascertain whether sulphur 
was really present, as would be indicated by the burning of the jets that issued from them." 

In Derbyshire, Yorkshire, South Durham, and South Gloucestershire, 
the accidents from the same cause are very numerous. ^ 

In Cumberland, numerous and appalling* accidents are recorded to have' 
taken place, in consequence of the reckless manner in which mines have 
been continued to be worked under the sea, after evidences of peril* had 
been discovered. 

" The accident which occurred in Mr. Curwen's pits near Workington, about two years 
ago, from an irruption of the sea, was foretold by many. It appears that the seam of coal 
rose under the sea, so that in working it every step brought the colliers nearer to the 
water. The salt water is said to have oozed through, and some of the men had heard, or 
said they heard, the sound of the sea above them. So great was the apprehension, that 
some of the colliers left their work, and others were onl^ induced to stay by a higher 
amount of wages. At length the water rushed suddenly m, and though some who were 
near enough to the entrance escaped, about forty fell victims, and remain to this hour in 
the prt. The sea, of course, rapidly filled it, and a black gurgling whirlpool for some time 
marked the aperture and the entrance of the' waters at a considerable distance from the 
shore. The rush of air expelled by the water was so violent that it blew the hats off of those 
who stood near." (J. C. Symons, Esq., Report : App., Pt. I, p. 300.) 

" Mr. Alvan Penrice, colliery -agent for Henry Cnrwen, Esq., states : " The sea broke 
into three of Mr. Curwen's pits, which were under the sea, on the 28th of July, 1837, three 
years before I had the management ; Ralph Coxton was the manager. They were Work- 
ing the pit out to sea and towards the rise. They were nearly two miles under the sea 
from the shaft. They were continually getting nearer to the water as the workings were 
getting further to the rise. It was a report among the men that there was some danger 
prior to the accident There is no doubt Hiat the pit was making salt water long befoi^. 
Had I had the management of the colliery I should certainly not have worked the colliery 
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to anything like the same extent. Some got oat It happened in the night None were 
left to tell now it happened, because where it broke in none escaped. The whole of the 
water had to pass through two drifts about six feet square. , The bodies were never reco- 
vered. The funeral service wag read over the pit-top. The place where the water broke 
in ^as discernible in the sea by the blackness of the place. It appeared that the hole was 
about eighty yards by thirty. The colliery had been worked for fifty years, and there must 
have been a large space excavated ; and it was ail filled with water in two hours and a 
half." (Ibid., p. 307.) 

From the evidence of the Rev. Henry Curwen, son of the proprietor of 
the Workington Colliery, it appears that higher wages were given to the 
men to induce them to incur the hazard of working in pits where danger was 
apprdiended. He says — 

** There was a report some time before the accident, that a sand-feed wa« apprehended, 
but I am satisfied that no warning reached Mr. Curwen as to the liabilitv of an irruption 
of the sea. After the accident had occurred, but no^ till then, I heard toat men had been 
paid higher wages for working in the pit. The report I heard was, that the pit would be 
lost if we continued working it for three weeks, owing to a sand-feed : and I spoke to my 
mother as to whether my brother should be inform^ of it ; but it was a mere rumour." 
(Ibid., p. 310.) 

From the eyidence of Mr. William Thornton, under-ground steward at 
the William Pit, it appears that Coxton, the steward, had been distinctly 
warned of the danger, but instead of listening to the warning, he discharged 
the overoian who gave him the caution. 

*' My uncle, William Thornton, was an overman at the Workington Colliery, and he 
warned Coxton, the steward, of the probability of the sea breaking in, and was discharged 
in consequence. I heard before myself that Uiere was danger. We keep seventy jGathoms 
above us, nearly all of sandstone ; sixty fothoms would \^ safe, but it would of course 
depend on the nature of the soil." (Ibid,, p. 310.) 

Another very fatal accident occurred at the John Pit, Harrington, be- 
longing to Mr. Curwen, of which the following is the account given by 
Thomas Martin, Esq., sub-commissioner : — 

** It was in this pit that the calamity of 1838 occurred. On that melancholy event the 
foreman went down first, biit thirty-eight of those whose lives were lost had gone down, 
and were waiting together till his examination shookl be annoanced, when the explosion of 
fire-damp from ms light drove ^m in an instant into comers of the space about them, 
jamming them into each other in a mass — instantaneous death. Two men and a boy were 
at the time in the act of descending, near the pit's mouth ; all were driven up into the air, 
bat the boy and one of the men, falling outside, escaped ; the other fell into the pit, making 
with tflTe foreman the forty who perished. Since that memorable day, the forem|tn and 
deputy go down by themselves and examine before the workmen come : and ' not so much 
as a bone,' said Clayburn, • has been broken since.' " (App., Pt 1., p. 879.) 

In the year 1839, a similar catastrophe occurred in the William Pit, be- 
longing to Lord Lonsdale, as had occurred in the preceding year in the 
John Pit, belonging to Mr. Curwen. Of the accident in the William Pit 
the following account is given by the sub-commissioner : — 

" On the 18th of February, 1839, nine men and twelve boys, who were at work in dif- 
ferent parts of the pit, were suffocated (not burnt) by Ineans of an explosion of fire-damp. 
On the Saturday before, there was no a^arance of damp j and the 'waster,' as the person 
is called whose business it was to exanune, had on the Monday morning found all places 
safe till he came to the last, by which time the people had gone to their work ; but going 
into the last with a boy, vho, besides his safety-lamp, had an open candle in his hand, the 
damp, which had been accumulating since the Saturday, exploded at once. These two 
were much scorched, but escaped wi& their lives. The others that were in the pit nerished, 
with the exception of one man, who was recovered. Since last January one man has been 
killed in this pit, and two or three are not unfrequently killed in it in the course of a year ; 
* but sometimes we are without losing one.' The more usual cause is the falling of a stone 
from the root Great caution had been observed before, and every possible care appears 
to be taken now." (Ibid., p. 876, L 27.) 
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lu this case, not only was the same absurdity repeated of letting the men 
down into the pit before the ** waster" had completed his survey, as pro- 
duced the catastrophe of the John Pit — ^the lesson afforded by the latter 
being wholly disregarded — but there was the further absurdity of the boy 
carrying a Davy-lamp in the one hand for the sake of safety, and a naked 
lighted caudle in the other, as if for the sake of danger. Beyond this there 
can be no conceivable thoughtlessness and folly ; and when such manage- 
ment is allowed in the mines of two of the most opulent coal-proprietors 
in the kingdom, we cease to wonder at anything that may take place in mines 
worked by men equally without capital and science. 

In some of these places there is no record kept of the fatal accidents that 
occur, alth6ugh there is reason to believe that they frequently take place. 

Mr. Leifchild, in reporting upon the North Durham and Northumberland 
districts, says — 

** The only public notices of the northern colliery accidents in existence are, I believe, 
contained in a local tract entitled, ' Syke's Local Records,' and in the contemporaneous 
public newspapers. Both these sources have been carefully waded through, with the kind 
assistance of James Mather, Esq., of South Shields, from which, and from my personal 
inquiries of the viewers of the various pits, I am enabled to present, certainly, the com- 
pletest list of lives lost, during the period in question, that has ever yet appeared in print.*' 
(A pp., Pt L, p. 647.) 

Then follows a list extending from the year 1799 to 1840 inclusive, comprehending an 
enumeration of explosions, inundations, suffocation by choke-damp, after-damp* breaking 
of chains, bursting of boilers, falls, falling of earth, falling of stone from the roof, unhooking 
of corves, timber falling down the shaft, drowning from old workings, falling down the 
shaft, and breaking of shaft ropes. From this account it appears that, in the year 1838, 
the deaths by these various casualties were thirteen in number, being two by the fall of 
stone in Stewart Pit, and eleven by explosion in Wall's End Pit. Such is the statement 
made as to the deaths by accident in this district during the year in question, alter the most 
careful search for information in the ** local records, and in the contemporaneous publk; 
newspapers, together with personal inquiries on the spot of the viewers of the various pits." 
Now the return from the Registrar-General, already quoted, has shewn that the deaths 
which certainly took place about the coal-pits in this district, in the year 1838, were 
seventy-three in number ; thus, according to the information to be obtained tnm. the local 
press, aided by the statements of the coal-viewers of the different pits, who can hardly be 
supposed to be really ignorant of the facts, the total - number of persons killed is only 
thirteen. By an autiieDtic record, it is proved to be at least seventy-three ; and it is quite 
p<issible that many more are really due to this liSt, but the entries of which, by the local 
registrars, are not sufficiently explicit to enable us to ascertain them with absolute 
certainty. 

r 

Mr. Franks makes a similar complaint touching the East of Scotland, 
and Mr. Jones^ of the West of Scotland. The former says — 

** In the absence of all satisfactory returns on this head we have the authority of a 
medical gentleman well acquainted with the colliery districts, that a week seldom passes 
without some serious accident occurring in one or more of the collieries, and several persons 
are killed, or die in conseqnenee of accidents, every vtar. These accidents arise from the 
falling in of the roof, the sudden and unexpected &ll ^ coal before the collier has time to 
draw back, the rending of ropes, &;c. ; and uiis is fearfully confirmed by the witnesses whose 
evidence 1 have collected, and who bear testimony to a vast number of individual cases of 
this sort, but which, of course, are not sufficient to enable us to form any general estimate 
on the suliject In Scotland there are no coroners to inquire into sudden and violent deaths ; 
and serious accidents of an appalling pature frequently occur, and no notice whatever 
appears to be taken of them." ( App., Pt. L, p. 893.) 

Of the neighbourhood of Halifax it is stated that << the accidents and 
personal injuries to ivhich they (the workpeople) are subject are conse- 
quent upon explosions, falls in coming up and going down the shafts, fall- 
ing roofs and walls, and from the speed and weight of loaded corves, which, 
if they happen to be in the way, run over them." After giving the parti- 
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culars of the deaths from accidents and explosions obtained from the 
coroner for a period of three 5'ears, the sub- commissioner observes — 
*' Here are fifty deaths, and of this number thirty-four have occurred to 
children and young persons under sixteen years of age." On the perusal 
of the verdicts it will be seen that in a large proportion of these cases the 
fatal results might have been obviated by precaujtion and care on the part 
of the proprietors and of the colliers themselves ; nor has this neglect sub- 
jected the parties guilty of it in any case Co that reprehension and punish- 
ment which it appears to me might be employed with effect in diminishing 
their frequency. (S. S. Scriven, Esq., App., Pt. IL, pp. 71, 72.) 

But we must not enlarge upon this topic. It must suffice to say, that 
some idea may be formed of the prodigious number of fatal accidents con- 
stantly occurring in the pits^ by the fact that, in the Wear and Tyne dis- 
trict of Northumberland, perhaps the safest and best managed in the king- 
dom, during'the last ibrty years, 1500 lives have been lost by fatal accidents 
alone« Of these, 262 have occurred in the last six years out of 14,790 
persons employed under ground, as nearly as can be calculated, in the 
Wear and Tyne district, giving an average, there, of one fatal accident in 
every 340 persons yearly I Mr. Buddie is of opinion, that fewer lives are 
lost, on the whole, by explosion, than by other casualties ; and it seems to 
be placed beyond all doubt, that however many of these accidents may be 
attributed to the negligence or recklessness of the workpeople themselves, 
a still greater number is attributable to the avarice or negligence of the 
proprietors of the mines. We have, in a preceding page, mentioned the 
culpable practice of employing little boys as engineers. The carelessness 
of these poor children, if we must so call it, often occasions fractured limbs, 
injuries for life, and even death itself. 

John Jackson, overlooker, Morley Park, says — • 

" Nine weeks ago two men and two boys were descending, when, through the engine^ 
boy being absent, the en^ne reversed and drew them over the pulley; one boy about 
thirteen years of age was killed ; another about eighteen was so much hurt that he lost 
his arm, and is never likely to get well again ; another broke his leg ; the engine-boy is 
dismissed." (App., Pt it, p. 325.) 

Mr. John Stafford, agent of the Morley Park Coal Mines, says — 

^ All the shafts are worked by chains and no rope ; no accident, excepting Aliired 
Butler, who was killed 12th February, by he and three others being drawn over the 
pulley-wheel ; he was aged thirteen. Francis Walker was also much hurt ; has lost his 
arm. Abraham Stone had his leg broken ; the other escaped unhurt It was owing to 
the neglect of the engine-boy, who took his trial at the assizes, but was liberated on con- 
sideration of his having been six weeks imprisoned." (Ibid., p. 324.) 

James Warrener, a miner, 69 years of age, examined at Oldham, by Mr. Fletcher, 
says — 

'* The worst thing that has ever been brought about against the colliers, is in the 
masters employing little bits of lads as engineers. The best thing you can do is to look 
after these engineers, to see that they have men of age and reason to know the value of a 
man's life. Let any one look and see a child left in care of a man's life, and more the 
pity. The man who left you just now is a worthy man, but he is overlooker in a colliery, 
and dare not mention this sutgect to you. Do you not think that a bad lad, who thought 
he could thereby play him a day, would not let a misffprtune come ? — Really believes it ; 
and therefore, until a man has come to maturity of age, and to know the price of a man's 
life, heis not to be trusted with the management of an engine. The most encroachment 
that ever came on collier men in his time has been for children to manage engines. - Is one 
of the oldest colliers in Oldham, has children and grandchildren in the pit, and would like 
to know them in safety. And if this can be put a Stop to, may the liovd send it ! Any- 
thing (of a boy) that they could teach, and get for the least wages, they would employ, 
without valuing men's lives. If any man of wisdom and knowledge will go to the pits 
around, and see the children in charge of the engine, let him see if they are fit to have the 
care of men's lives. And the children who are taken into the pits are taken at an age 
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when diej can know nothing of the danger they go into ; and if anything is to be stopped 
this ought to be. Is positive that ignorant and bad lads have in this district produced 
many misfortunes. The steward dare not speak the truth, but himself is not muzzled. 
The engineers sometimes got killed themselves fVom being too little. It is a general com- 
plaint among the working colliers that children so young are employed as engineers. 
They grumble both going in and^coming oat ; but if the men complained they would be 
turned out of employment, and might work no more. 'Was once let down himself by a lad 
whom he had beaten the night before for his carelessness ; and he let the tub in which he 
was go down at such at a rate that the wheels were broken, and he saved himself only by 
running up as much of the loose rope with his hands as he could. No youth ought to have 
such a charge until he were twenty or twenty-one. But if the masters can get such a 
duty discharged by a boy to whom they give 58. or 78. a week, it is so much gained to 
them upon the wages of a man, whom they ought to employ. There are children as 
engineers who are not thitteen." (App., Pt II., p. 847.) 

We close this part of our subject with a few extracts, which will shew 
the peril to which the children employed in the pits are commonly ex« 
posed : 

Robert Robinson, 14 years old — 

" My two sisters were sair horrible crushed by stones falling from the roof;, their bowels 
were forced out, and legs broken." (App., Pt. I., p. 463.) 

Andrew Gray, 1 1 years old — 

** Been laid aside, with crushes from stone falling from room, more than a month." 
(Ibid.) 

Andrew Gray, aged 67 — 

" My wife wrought below till within last eight years, when she got crushed by a stone, 
and not been able to work since.'' (Ibid.) 

George Hogg, aged 32 — 

** My wife did work below till she met with a serious accident last year. The cage 
which brings the coals up the shaft suddenly descended, and crushed her almost to death. 
She was then four months gone in the family-way } is now quite disabled from work, and 
no hopes given of her ever being able to return." (Ibid., p. 464.) 

Mary Sneddon, aged 15 — 

" I have only wrought at Bo*ness Pit three months. Should not have ganged but 
brother Robert was killed on the 21st January last A piece of the roof fell upon his 
head, and he died instantly; he was brought home, coffined, and buried in Bo'ness kirk- 
yard. No one came to inquire about how be was killed ; they never do in this place." 
(Ibid., p. 476.) 

Thomas Walker, aged 13 : — "There are many accidents here ; nly father has just had 
his collar-bone broken ; and the son of William Guy, who was killed nine months gone, 
got his leg broken by roof falling." (Ibid., p. 478.) 

Helen Reid, sixteen years old : — *'^ Two years since the pit closed npo;i thirteen of us, 
and we were two days without food or light ; nearly one day we were up to our chins in 
water. At last w£ got to an old shaft, to which we picked our way, and were heard by 
people vratching aboye. Two months ago I was filling the tubs at the pit bottom, when 
the gig clicked too early, and the book caught me b^ my pit-clothes — the people did not 
hear my shrieks — my hand had fast grappled the chain, and the great height of the shaft 
caused me to lose my courage, and I swooned. The banksman could scarcely remove my 
hand — the deadly grasp saved my life." (Ibid., p. 441.) 

Janet Duncan, seventeen years old : — The carts I push contain three cwt of coal, being 
a load and a half; it is very severe work, especially when we have to stay before the 
tubs on the braes, to prevent them coming down too fast ; they frequently run too quick, 
and knock us down ; when they run over-fast, we fly ofiP the roads and let them go, or we 
should be crushed. Mary Peacock was severely crushed a fortnight since ; is gradually 
recovering.*' (Ibid., p. 460.) ^ 

Margaret Harper, thirteen years old : — " We hurry the carts on the railroads by pusliing 
behind ; I frequently draw with ropes and chains as the horses do ; it is dirty, slavish work, 
and the water quite covers our ancles. I knock my head against the roofs, as they are 
not so high as I am, and they cause me to stoop, which makes my back ache." (Ibid., 

p. 471.) 

Mr. Marsliall, oversman to the Uirse, or Netherwood Colliery : — " Six weeks back a 
boy (Robert Russell), thirteen years of age, met his death by a hutchie passing over his 
body and crushing him ; he never spoke atler : and another (William Bhiir), twelve years 
of age, was crushed to death by a faUing stone from the roo£ Two men were killed 
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within the last two fetn by tlie rooft falliag. It is not the cnstom to notice those acci- 
dents 3 ^we neither giye notice, nor do the friends of the parties. The practice is to bury 
them a day or two after their decease.'* 

Robert Jameson, oversman to the Stronne Colliery : »— We have much fire in the pit at 
times. Two men were killed (Stirling and King) a short time since by explosion ; Stirl- 
ing had a Davy in his pocket, but descended with his oil lamp lighted, when explosion 
momentarily took place. A short time since four men were drowned by accidentally prick- 
ing into an old working. No notice of accidental deaths. They (the deceased) are sent 
home to their friends, and afterwards buried." (Ibid., p. 393.) 

Henrietta Frankland, eleven years old, drammer : — ** When well I draw the drams 
(carts), which contain four to five cwt. of coal, from the heads to the main roads ; I make 
forty-ei^ht to fifty journeys ; sister, who is two years older, works also at dramming ; the 
work is very hard, and the long hours before the pay-day fatigue us much. The mine is 
wet ^w^here we work, as the water passes through the roof, and the workings are only 
thirty to thirty-three inches high. I have been laid idle two months, as a horse fell upon 
me and the cart passed oTer me and crushed my mMe ; no ribs were brdken, but the 
piun ijvas very great, and continues still.*' ^ 

We might multiply such cases to an indeiinite extent, but what we 
have given are sufficient for our purpose. To shew how little is thought 
of even fatal accidents, we may stale that 

I>r. Alison remarks, in reference to the East of Scotland district^ — ** I am pretty sure 
about fifty people nnder my care and connected with collieries have lost their lives in 
consequence of accidents occurring in the works around Tranent, and I do not remember 
of an investigation having been made by the sheriff in more than one instance."XIbid., 
p. 394.) 

Dr. Mitchell, who presumes that even the discomforts and horrors of a 
coal mine may, after a time, become ^^ agireeable/* and even ^^ delightful," 
seems to be operated upon by a similar feeling in reference to such acci- 
dents as we have described. He says — ^^ Altogether, the narratives of 
calamities in the mines are most appalling, until a person has become accus' 
tomed to hear them J* 



CHAPTER V. 



OF THE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL CONDITION OF 
THE PERSONS EMPLOYED IN MINES. 

Of the effects of the employment of children and females in the collieries 
and mines of the United Kingdom, the commissioners say nothing in the 
present report. They propose to treat of that in their next report, in con- 
nexion with the intellectual, moral, and religious state of the whole of the 
working population. In the meantime, we are not without the means of 
forming some judgment upon the subject, from the materials comprised in 
the evidence appended to the first report. 

That the intellectual condition of the colliery and mining population is 
generally very low, many proofs^ have been incidentally furnished in the 
preceding pages. 

The very nature of the employment in which they are engaged must 
exercise a most unfavourable influence on the mind. There is a dull 
monotony and absence of device in 'colliery labour, furnishing no stifnulus 
to Uie uneducated mind, whilst the employment in most other branches of 
industry is calculated to excite an itiquiring spirit^ to exercise the observant 
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faculties, sharpen the wits, and enlarge the comprehension. We may judge 
of the mental condition of the children employed in mines, from the cir- 
cumstance of Mr. Waring (App., Part II., p. 35) drawing a comparison 
between the smartness and intelligence of these and of the manufacturing 
boys, greatly to the advantage of the latter. And all that we find in the 
reports and evidence leads to the same conclusion. Mr. Holroyde, a sur- 
geon, of Halifax, who seems to be familiar with the condition of the various 
classes of persons engaged in mines and manufactures, says — '< Want of 
proper intercourse with society (caused by their employment being under 
-ground) produces often a state of imbecility, which in some cases that 
have coiue under my observation had approached almost to idiotism." 
(Ibid., p. 97.) 
Mr. Franks, speaking of the cojiliers in South Wales, says^* 

" Education is a subject to which the working people seem to attach little value. Ig- 
norant themselves, and never having suffered severe distress, they note no distinction in 
the wages of the boy or the man who can read or write and those who do not ; and they 
cannot appreciate the value of that education of which they themselves never knew the 
want. The consequence is, that the children, if they go to Sunday-school, are sent rather 
as a mark of respect to those who recommend education, than from any esteem for the 
benetits to be derived from instruction. Parents are careless of the attendance of their 
children at school ; and it has been observed to me that in a A*ee-schooI opened for the 
instruction of the children of working people, copy-books, &c., were expected to be found 
for the children, and because they were not found, the children >fere withdrawn from 
school. It is difficult to get children to attend the Sunday-schools for the saiue cause — 
the carelessness of parents ; and it is to be lamented that numerous as arc the chupels of 
many denominations of Christians, and large as are^ the congregations which at the ap- 
pointed hours of public worship, throng these chapels, both in the week and ^n the Sun- 
day, the spiritual education of the young seems to be grossly neglected. 

** It is much to be lamented that few or no efforts are made to facilitate a change in the 
habits of the manufacturing and mining population of South Wales. A little time and 
thought given to the welfare of the people, would not only tend to wean them from the 
gross habits in which they indulge, but would produce ap abundance of kindly feeling 
between the employer and the employed. It has been suggested that the establishment in 
mining or manufacturing districts of reading-rooms for the better sort, of decently-con- 
ducted coffee-rooms, wiSi books, periodicals, &c., for the working man, together with 
familiar lectures on matters connected with the labour of each district, and this not con- 
ducted with too strict a hand, or under the inH>osin^ titles of Atheneeum, Mechanic's 
Institute, or Temperance Hall, bat rather in an inviting and conciliatory spirit than in 
the exclusive tone which loo often mars the effect of such well -intended attempts, and in 
the villages a little more of wholesome incitement to excellence in the distribution of small 
prizes for the best cottage, the best garden, &c., would be prodactive of immense good ; 
nor can these things be done with half the efficacy by others as by those who are resident 
amongst the people themselves. A personal interest iu the people, and the distribution of 
but a small fund in each district to the humble purposes alluded to, would invite the la- 
bourer from the vulgar line he now treads in. As matters stand at this moment, in the 
largest manufacturing town (Merthyr Tydvil), the working man after labour has no resort 
but the beer-shop ; his boy accompanies him, his daughter often passes the evening there. 
It is unnecessary to pursue this further. It is not intended to be inferred that the collier, 
or mining, or manufacturing population is to be changed by one sudden movement*, but it 
is surely a source of deep regret that a small portion of the enormous wealth of the land, 
and some of the influence of large proprietors, should not be applied to the improvement 
of the moral and educational condition of its inhabitants— the productive sources of that 
wealth." (App., Pt. iWp. 471.) 

But it is in their moral condition that these people suffer most. We 
have already seen that in the districts in which females are taken down into 
the coal mines, both sexes arc employed together in precisely the same kind 
of labour, and work for the same number of hours ; that the girls and boys, 
and the young men and young women, and even married women, and women 
wfith child, commonly work almost naked, and the men, in many mines, 
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quite naked ; and that all classes of witnesses bear testimony to the demo- 
raiiziDg influence of the employment of females underground. 

Before looking more particularly at the proofs of this, as it is to be found 
scattered throughout the evidence, let us attend to what one of the 
sub-commissioners says t)f the indirect proofs which the habits of the col- 
liery population furnish of the low state of their moral feelings. 

Mr. Kennedy has the following judicious remarks in his report upon the 
Lancashire district : 

" The companson of the amnaements of different classes will afford one means of ^- 
cidinff upon their relative moral and social condition. Now we must observe that the 
colliers work shorter hours, have more leisure and higher wages, than most other classes 
of operatives When we regard their amusements we find that their passive relaxations 
are dbtmguiihed by abject indolence, amidst filth, gross sensuaUty. and drunkenness ; and 
that their active amusements, as far as they can obtain them, are of that bru al kmd which 
have always characterized the most barbarous periods of history, or the customs of people 

universally regarded as savages. « ^ ., ^ j. ^. • u j u *u 

" If we approach an agricultural village we find the cottages distmguished by the ex- 
ternal neatness of the garden, and by comparative deanUness in the mtenor. Even the 
workinir people themselves remark that the colliers' residences may be known by the 
accumdations of filth and» excrement at their doors, and by a savage buU-dog in the 

^^•"^he houses of colliers which I have visited were, for the most part, filthy dens, fur- 
nished with a few rude stools and dirty bedsy and occupied, m the absence of the parent, 
bv dirty neglected, and half-ctothed children. Amongst the most deplorably poor of the 
hand-loom weavers we find amusements even of a literary character. 

" I was informed that there were a few very rare instances of the colhers about Oldnam 
having paid attention to gardening, but I neither met with nor could hear of any instances 
of colliers who had given their attention to literary or scientific amusements. Having 
no education and no aptitude for less coarse and more innocent pleasures, this class of la- 
bourers seize with avidity, and mdulge to excess, in sensual pleasures, which are gross, 

expensive, and mischievous. . . i. -u j v v i 

"Some writers have given exalted and romantic accounts of wild and barbarous classes, 
and have held up savages to admiration as * children of nature.* Those persons, however, 
yfhXi have carefiOly and dispassionately exammed their condition, invariably conclude that 
the course of happiness and real improvement is to be found in a constant departure from 
that state rather than a return to it. 

« The iffuorance of the coUiers may be lauded as * primitive simplicity,' and their occa- 
sional unrestrained good humour, carelessness, and coarse indulgence as * unsophisticated 
haoDiness-' but, after all, their condition must be regarded as a savage one, beset with 
aU tiie evils of the savage state, fraught with, much danger to the civilized community 
around them, and also ynth such perils and mischiefs to Ae State as are exemplified by 
the *chUdren of nature,* comprising the populaUon of Merthyr lydvil, Newport, St. 
Giles, the liberties of Dublin, or of the Faubourg St. Antoine of Paris. 

»• The dangers attendant on the condition of the collier population are exemphfied m 
the evidence of the police officers, and are so certain, that.the police have only to know 
that colliers are unchained from their ordinary work, either by strikes or other causes, to 
be Dreoared for extraordinary outrages on persons or property. In tiieir condition, even 
the fanaticism to which such ignorance naturally runs, must be hailed as a great step in 
moral improvement. These evils can only be eradicated for the future by the education 
of the iuvenile population, and, as I have already stated, it appears to me tiiat the inter- 
ference of the legislature is imperatively required." (App., Pt. IL, pp. 187, 188.) 

Mr. Franks speaks in a similar manner of the colliery mining population 

of South "Wales :— 

«* I am led to believe that their children, in infancy, are the objecte of tender maternal 
solicitude • and if the Welsh mother knew the dangers which awaited the physical consti- 
tution of her child by its exposure to the foul air of the colliery at the immature age of 
five vears, no legislative enactment would be required to limit tiie age at which the boy 
should commence work. At five years of age, however, arises the call for labour ; to add 
an extra half-crown per week to the wages of the father, the child is sent mto the mine. 
From this period the mother seems to consider herself relieved from the resupnsibihty of 
the treatment and care of her child j that child follows a new teacher, a new instructor. 
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The fiJther or the employer becomes the object of his imitation ; he drinks, smokes and 
swears — ^the child follows his example, and children of seven years of age, and even less, 
will be found to enter in their expenses at the shop their supply of tobacco : and the evi- 
dence will shew that swearing, drinking, and obscene language, are vices too frequent 
amongst the ypung/' (Appendix, Pt II., p. 481.) 

The direct evidence of the tainted character arid depraved habits of the 
colliery workers, especially of the female portion of them^ is, unhappily, of 
the most overwhelming kind. 

How is it possible that female children should be inured to such habits 
as are spoken of in the ft^lowing extracts, and not have every particle of 
modesty and decency destroyed ? 

Mr. Symons, reporting upon the Yorkshire Coal Field, says — 

" It itf mj dutv to direct your attention to the deplorable outrage of introducing females 
into collieries, which prevails at Silkstone and Flockton. One of the most disgusting sights 
I have ever seen was that of young females, dressed like boys in trousers, crawling on all 
fours, with belts round their waists, and chains passing between their legs, at day pits. 
When I arrived at the board, or workings of the pit, I found, at one of the side boards, 
down a narrow passage, a girl of fourteen years of age, in boys* clothes, picking down the 
coal with the regular pick used by the men. She was half sitting, half lying at her work, 
and said she found it tire her very much, and * of course, she didn*t like it.' In two other 
pits in the Huddersfield Union, I have seen the same sig[ht. In one, near New Mills, the 
chain, passing high up between the legs of two of these girls, had worn large holes in their 
trousers ; and any sight more disgustingly indecent or revolting can scarcely be imagined 
than these girls at work. No brothel can beat it I took their evidence afterwards, M-hen 
they were sent to me washed and dressed, and one of them, at least, was evidently crammed 
with her evidence." 

These girls were, at the time spoken of, aged fourteen and a half, and 
thirteen, respectively ; they had been at work in the pit eight years, and 
the flippant manner in which the younger of the two gave her evidence, 
shews what effect her employment and associations have had upon her 
moral feelings. She said — 

" There are other girls that hurry in the same way, with belt and chain. Our breeches 
are often torn between the legs with the chain. The other girls* breeches are torn as 
often as ours ; they are torn many a time, and when they are going along we can see 
them all between the legs, naked. I have often ; and that girl, IS&ry Holmes, was so 
to-day ; she denies it ; but it's true, for all that" 

Another part of Mr. Symons' Report, from which the following is an 
extract, says : — 

" The practice of employing females in coal-pits is flagrantly disgraceful to a Christian, 
as well as to a civilized country. On descending Messrs. Hopwood*s pit at Barnsley, I 
found assembled round the fire a group of men, boys, and girls, some of whom were of the 
age of puberty, the girls, as well as the boys, stark naked down to their waists ; Uieir hair 
bound up with a tight cap, and trousers supported by their hips. Their sex was re- 
cognisable only by their breasts, and some little difficulty occasionally arose in pointing 
out to me which were girls and which were boys, and which caused a good deal or laugh- 
ing and joking. Five of these girls came well-dressed in the evening to be examined. 
* * In the Flockton and Thomhill pits the system is even more indecent ; for though the 
girls are clothed, at least three-fourths of the men for whom they hurry, work stark 
nakedf or with a flannel waistcoat only, and in this state they assist one another to fill the 
corves eighteen or twenty times a-day. I have seen this done myself, not once or twice, 
but frequently. Neither do the girls or the men attempt to gainsay the fkct  •  When 
it is remembered that these girls hurry chiefly for men who are not their parents, that they 
go from fifteen to twenty times a day into a dark chamber, which is often fifty yards apart 
from any one, to a man working naked, or next to naked, it is not to be supposed but that 
where opportunity thus prevails sexual vices are of common occurrence." 

The evidence given by several of the witnesses fully bears out Mr. 
Symons' opinion of the frightfully immoral tendencies of this disgusting 
practice. 
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ley, Esq., one of her Majesty'g Jufitices of the Peace for the conn^ of York, 
he has had forty years' experience in the management of collieries, sa^rs : 



John Thoraley, 
who states that he ^ ^ ^ 

" The system of having females to work in coal-pits prevails generally in this neigh- 
boarhood. I consider it to he a most awfully demoralizing practice. The youths of both 
sexes work often in a half-naked state, and the passions are excited before they arrive at 
puberty. Sexual intercourse decidedly frequently occurs in consequence. Cases of 
bastardy frequently occur also ; and I am decidedly of opinion that women brought up 
in liiis way lay aside all modesty, and scarcely know what it is but by name." 

Matthew Lmdley, a Yorkshire collier, fifty-two years of age, says : 

" I wish that the government would expel all girls and females from mines. I can give 
proof that they are very immoral, and I am certain that the girls are worse than the men 
in point of morals, and use far more indecent language. It unbecomes them in every way. 
* * * I have known myself of a case where a married man and a girl who hurried for 
him had sexual intercourse often in the bank where he worked." 

And another collier, named John Simpkin, aged forty, says : 

" I'have worked a good deal where girls were employed in the pits. I have had chil- 
dren by them myself; I have frequently had connexion with them in the pits. I am sure 
that this is the case, especially in the pits about Lancashire." 
, < Mr. John Clarkson SutcUff, general agent for the Gauber Colliery : 

•• The morals of the girls do suffer from it, from being together along with the lads. 
They all meet together at the Bull-stake, and it is the same as a rendezvous. The boys 
and girls meeting together harden and encourage one another in acts of wickedness, more 
so tlSm if they were only boys." (App., Pt. I., p. 253.) 

Matthew Fountain, under-ground steward at Darton Colliery, belonging to Thomas 
Wilson, Esq. : 

" My opinion decidedly Is, that women and giris ought not to be admitted into pits, 
though they work as well as the boys. In my belief, sexual intercourse does take place, 
owing to the opportunities, and owing to lads and girls working together, and owing to 
some of the men working in banks apart, and having giris coming to them to fill the 
corves, and being alone together. The girls hurry for other men than their relations, and 
generally prefer it. Altogether it is a very demoralizing practice having girls in pits. It 
is not proper for females at all." (Ibid., p. 254.) 

Joseph EUisop, Birkinshaw, near Birstall : 

"I know a case of a girl being employed as a hurrier, having been attempted to be ra- 
vishfc frequently by her father-in-law, till at length she could not be got down into the 
pit. Where girls are employed, the immoralities practised are scandalous." (Ibid., p. 288.) 

A respectable inhabitant of Silkstone, a female : 

" I consider it a scandal for girls to^ work in the pits. I am credibly informed that in 
some pits scenes pass which are as bad as any house of ill-fame ; this I have heard from 
young men who work in the pit." (Ibid., p. 248.) 

At a meeting of above 350 working colliers from the surrounding dis- 
trict, held in the Court-house, Barnsley, before the Sub- Commissioner, 
among others the following resolution was paWd : — " That the employment 
of girls in pits is highly injurious to their morals, that it is not proper 
work for females, and that it is a scandalous practice." (Carried with five 
dissentients only.) (Ibid., p. 262.) 

These extracts are chiefly made from Mr. Symons' Report ; but other of 
the assistant-commissioners report similarly. Mr. Scriven in his report 
from the Wesi Riding, says : 

" Girls, from five to eighteen, perform all the work of boys. There is no distinction 
whatever in their coming up the shafts or going down — in the mode of hurrying or thrust- 
ing — in the weights of corves, or in the distances they are hurried — in wages or dress. 
* * * They are to be found alike vulgar in manner and obscene m language ; 
but who can feel surprise at their debased condition, when they are known to be constantly 
associated, and associated only, with men and boys, living and labouring in a state of dis- 
gusting nakedness and brutality, while they have themselves no other garment than a 
ragged shift, or, in the absence of that, a pair of broken trousers, to cover their persons. 

** I have often been shocked in contemplating the bideons, and anything but human, ap- 
poaraene of these men, who are generally found in a state of bestial nakedness, lying their 
whole length along the uneven floor, and supporting their heads upon a board or short 
crutch, or sitting upon one heel, balancing their persons by extending the other. Black 
and filthy as they are in their low, dark, heated, and dismal chambers, they look like a 
race fiillen from the comiiion stock." 
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Amongst the witnesses who gave their evidence before this gentleman 
were several of these wr^ched children. Their condition may be judged 
of by an extract or two :— 

Patience Hershaw says— 

'* I wear a belt and chain at the workings to get the corves out The getters are 
naked, except their caps ; the^ pull off all their clothes. I see them at work when I 
go up. The hoys take liberties with me sometimes; they pull me about. I am the 
only girl in the pit There are 20 boys and 15 men. All the men are naked. I would 
rather work in the mill than in the coal pit." 
, Ruth Bamett says — 

" I come down into pits in linings of old trousers, which I take off. I wear an old 
waistcoat and shift I do not like working in pit ; I would not do it if I could help it" 

Mary Bamett says — 

" I do not like working in pit, but I am obliged to get a living. I work without 
stockings, or shoes, or trousers ; I wear nothing but my shift'* 

We might multiply evidences of the frightfully demoralizing effects of 
this disgusting practice ; but it is unnecessary — we have given enough. 

Mr. Franks, in his report of the condition of the children employed in 
the mines in Lothian and River Forth districts of Scotland, states that the 
employment of females in this description of labour there, is generally con- 
sidered to be so degrading, that << bther classes of operatives refuse inter- 
marriage with the daughters of colliers who are wrought in the pits.'^ 

Great praise is due to the Methodists and to the Independents, and to other 
religious sects, for the exertions they have made in some of the mining 
districts, to bring the children under the influence of moral and religious 
instruction — ^in some difidricts with great success. But it will be readily 
believed, after what has been said as to the severe and protracted labour of 
the children generally, that the objects of these benevolent persons in 
very many cases prove abortive. The. proofs of the utter ignorance Tofxiany 
of the children of the lowest description of religious truths, Avhich occur 
in the Reports, are really astounding. We give a sample or two : — 

Morgan Lewis, nine years old, puller up: 

" I have never been at any day-school ; am sent to Mr. Joneses Sunday-school to Jewu 
the Welsh letters ; can't say I know them yet. I do not know what you mean by cate- 
chism or religion ; never was told ahout God. The sky is up above, and no one ever told 
me about Jesus Christ ; cannot say what he is." 

Sophia Lewis, twelve years old, labourer in the iron yard : 

" We have never been to any day-school ; sister and I go to the Welsh Sunday-scbool, 
to learn the letters, (can scarcely tell one letter frpm the other in the Welsh primer.) Mr. 
Jones tells us that Jesus is our Lord, but does not know what he means by our Lord,«nor 
who is God. There may be Commandments, but I never heard of any." 

Edward Davis, about ten years old, hooker-on : 

" Have not much time after work,'as always wash. Never spoke any English ; father and 
mother speak Welsh, and so does Mr. Jones, the preacher, whose Sunday-school I go to. 
I can say the Welsh letters, for I have been two' years at school. (Not able to manage 
the letters— said D was G, and C the latter A.) I do not know anything about God." 

Richard Williaxns, aged nine years and three-iiuarters, air-boy : 

" I come at six in the morning, and leave at six or seven in the evening. I have never 
been to day-school ; I attend the Independent Sunday-school Never heard of Jesus 
Christ I don't know the Lord's Prayer. 

Evan John, aged thirteen years aad a half, haulier : 

" I have been at the work about four years. Was four years at day-school ; it was a 
Welsh school. God was the first man ; knows nothing of the Commandments." 

John George, aged fifteen, behinder : 

" I have been for eight or nine yean at woik as plate opener. I was for twelve months 
at a Welsh school ; Jesus Christ made me ; thinks Jesus Christ made God." 

Mary.Paine, age 17, unloader: 

'^ They never have told me anything of Jesus Christ, nor do I know who he is*" 

Henrietta Frankland, aged 11, drawer: 

** Sister Maria, (thirteen years old, as w«ll as myself, have not been to school sbee at 
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work ; I do not know vhetker God made me, nor anything about Jesus ; there are no 
Commandments/* 

David Thomas, aged 15, in-fiUer : 

"Was at day-school, and learned the spelling; there are Ten' Commandments : one, 
say you most not steal, and the Christ is God. Thinks Jesus Christ was horn in Wales, 
and went to England : now goes to the Sunday-school of the Independents." 

These cases are all taken from the evidence collected by Mr. Franks ; 
but this Ignorance is not confined to Wales. It seems to exist everywhere, 
more or less. The following is from Mr. Scrivcn's Report on the Collieries 
of Halifax : — 

I Thomas Mitchell, aged 13 : 

f ** I never heard of |Je8us Christ ; I don't know what you mean by God *, I never heard 
of Adam, or know what you mean by Scriptures ; I have heard of a Bible, but dont know 
what 'tis idl about ; I do not know what would become of me hereafter if I am wicked, I 
have never been told ; if I tell a falsehood or lie, I tell a lie ; it may be good or bad, but 
I don't know the difference." 

Anna Hoile, aged 12 : 

'* I never went to day-school, but I began for the first time to go Sunday-school yester- 
day ; I caonot read ; I have heard of Qod, and of Jesus Christ, but I can't tell who that 
was ; if I died a good girl I should go to heaven— if I were bad, I should have to T)e burned 
in brimstone and fire ; they told me that at school yesterday, I did not know it before ; 
father nor mother never reads to me at home ; they never go to church or chapel ; I never 
went before." 

Henry Jowett, aged II : 

'* I never went to day-school long, but I went a little while before I came to pit, and then 
I did not want to stop at school, but I wanted to come to pit ; I go to Sunday-school ; they 
teach me a, b, ab ; I do not know who God is — Jesus Christ is heaven ; if I die a bad boy 
I do not know what wiU become of me ; I have heard of the Devil — ^they used to tell roe 
of him at the every-day school ; father does not go to church or chapel on Sundays ; he 
does nought but stop at home ; I go to chapel now a Sundays, 'tis not so long sin' I began 
a going." 

Mr. James Wilcox, a proprietor of mines, states : — 

** Yon have expressed some surprise at Thomas Mitchell not having heard of God. I 
judge (he continues) that there are very few colliers hereabout that have. There is a 
Sunday-school in the village, at which some of them go, but it does not advance them in 
learning much ; it keeps them from idleness on the Sunday, and doing mischief from beat- 
ing the fields, and destroying hedges, but very few colliers care much about it." 

Such is the amount of Christian knowledge possessed by a large portion 
of the juvenile labouring population, in a country in which the most touching 
appeals are daily made to the religious public, to induce them to furnish 
the means of sending out missionaries to Christianize foreign lands ! Is 
there not a passage of Scripture which says, <* He that provideth not for his 
own house, hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel" ? It would 
be well for some of our religious folks to bear this text in mind. 



CHAPTER VL 

OF THE HIRING, AND THE WAGES PAID TO PERSONS 

EMPLOYED IN MINES. 

I. OF HIRING. 

The mode of hiring the persons employed in coal mines, varies in diffe- 
rent districts. Sometimes the proprietors enter into a contract with cer- 
tain persons, variously designated as butties or charter- masters, who engage 
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to get the coal and bring it to the foot of the shaft at a certain rate ; and 
these contractors hire all the persons required to work the pits. Sometimes 
the proprietor himself engages, all the work people, £tnd seta persons over 
them to see that they perform their, duty ; but in other cases the pro- 
prietor contracts with the chief workmen, who hire every one who is em- 
ployed in getting the coal and bringing it to the foot of the shaft. 

In Staffordshire, Shropshire, Warwickshire, and Derbyshire, the first of 
these systems* is in universal use, the contractors or butties engaging to do 
all the work of the mine as far as is necessary to bring the coal to the foot 
of the shaft ; but the proprietor erects the steam-engine, pavs the engine- 
man and the people who raise the coals on the bank, ana finds what is 
termed ** the drawing power." 

In the West of Scotland, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, and some other 
places, the system of hiring is widely different. The hewers or getters 
generally undertake to deliver the coals at the foot of the shaft at a fixed 
rate, employing their own assistants to convey the coals from the workings 
to the shaft. It is in this occupation of conveying the coils from the work- 
ings to the shaft that by far the largest proportion of the whole body of 
children are employed, and consequently this system of working the coal 
mines renders these children entirely the servants of the colliers. The 
youngest children, however, those whose duty it is to attend to the airdoors, 
are commonly hired by the proprietors. 

In the coal mines of the vast coal districts of Durham and Northumber- 
land, all descriptions of work-people whatever, whether employed under- 
ground or on the bank, are in the service of the company or of the indivi- 
dual occupier of the coal mine, and are accordingly placed under the orders 
of officers of higher and lower degree, who direct their labour and keep 
them at their duty. The hiring of the hewers, putters, and generally of 
the drivers, is by the year. There is a bond signed by them specifying the 
conditions ; the substance being that, they are to do the Work of the pit, 
and be subject to certain forfeitures or penalties for their neglect of duty. 
The masters, on the other hand, are bound to pay a certain fixed price for 
the work performed ; and if the hewers are not employed at all, or are only 
partially employed, the masters are bound to advance them, at the end of 
every fortnight, a fixed sura for their maintenance. 

II. OF WAGES. 

In Staffordshire, the wages vary in different pits. The holers make 
some 3s., some 4s. a-day. A' collier also has an allowance of coals for his 
family, and in some places a quart of beer, and in other places two quarts 
of beer a-day, but they complain much of its quality. Boys who drive the 
horses in the gins have 6d. a-day, and boys opening air-doors in the pits 
have 6d. or 8d. a-day. The M^ages of boys and young men who load the 
skips, at the ages from thirteen to fourteen, are about 1 2s. a* week ; up to 
ages from seventeen to eighteen, when the wages are about 14s. 6d. The 
wages of pitchers at the ages from eight to nine, are 6s. a-week, gradually 
rising to ages from fourteen to fifteen, when they are from 7s. 6d. to 8s. 
a- week. The wages of pushers at the ages of from nine to ten are from 
4s. to OS. a-week, gradually rising to ages from seventeen to eighteen, when 
the wages are about 15s. a-week. The wages of drivers of horses in the 
pits at the ages of from ten to eleven, are about 5s. a-week, gradually 
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risiqg to ages from seveDteen to eighteen, when the wages are about I4s* 
a-week. 

In Warwickshire and the Coalbrookdale districts, boys from six to seven 
may earn in the pits 6d, a-day. At nine they may earn lOdf. to Is., accord- 
ing to the work. About twelve a boy gets Is, 6df. to Is. 8df., and some as 
much as 2s. a-day. Wages generally in Shropshire are not as high as in 
Staffordshire, by a fifth or a sixth part. 

In the Ashby-de-Ia-Zouch and Derbyshire districts, a very young child 
is paid 6d, a-day, and when the boy is able to walk with the horses, the 
wages rise to Is. bd. and \s. &d. About sixteen, the young man gets 2s. 
a-day, and gradually advances until he arrives at 3^. 

In Yorkshire, a trapper earns generally 6d. a-day. The hurriers and 
others, in the thick-coal pits, at eleven years old, will earn about 5s. a-week, 
on the average, those of fourteen will earn 8«., and those of seventeen I2s. 
The wages of the men vary greatly with their industry and strength ; for 
young able-bodied men the average will be perhaps 20s, a-week, but many 
make 25«. In the thin-coal pits wages will be from 10 to 20 per cent 
less. 

In Lancashire and Cheshire, the best children will get from 3d. to 8d. 
per day; and the drawers' earnings will range from 4^. to 1 5s. a week, ac- 
cording to their age. 

In Lancashire, the highest weekly wages of children under thirteen, 
returned by employers, is lis. ; the lowest, Is. 6d. ; and the average, 6s. 3d.; 
the highest weekly earnings of young persons from thirteen to eighteBn, 
ISs. 6d. ; the lowest, 3^. ; and the average, 7^. to 10^. 

The wages for both men and children in Cumberland are very good ; 
they vary from 1^. to 2*. per day for the drivers and trailers, and fro»it 18^. 
to 25s. per week for the adult colliers. 

In South Durham, though the hewers be not employed at all, or only 
partially employed, the masters are bound to advance them at the end of 
every fortnight the sum of SOs. for their maintenance. This is in addition 
to a house and coals. But when the hewer comes into employment vvhich 
yields more than SOs. in the fortnight, the surplus above 30^. is detained to 
pay off the sum advanced to him in slack time ; which sum, therefore, is to 
be considered as simply a loan, and not a payment of money due. By this 
system the miner is always sure of the means of support, with I5s. a week; 
his house, and firing. 

The putters are a highly paid class, many of the age of seventeen and 
eighteen get 40s. to 44s. in the eleven days of the fortnight, that is, if at 
that age .they are sufficiently vigorous to urge forward a tram singly, and 
can do it as rapidly as a man in his full strength ! If they be not so strong, 
the wages are less. When two are required to unite to urge, forward the 
tram, the produce of the work is divided between them, either equally, or 
in a portion beforehand agreed upon. 

In North Durham and Northumberland, the overmen earn from 25s. to 
32^. per week, and the hewers about 3^. 9d, per day. The earnings of 
putters vary considerably ; from Is. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per day. The foals get 
Is. 6d. per day, and the trappers lOd. 

In the east of Scotland, hewers earn about I6s. a week ; imd putters 
about 5s. IQd.f besides which they have an allowance of coal. 

^' In some cases, in tlie, West of Scotland,*' says the sub-commissioner^ 
*< from the destitution to which the want of a regular relief for the poor^ 
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subjects familie?, and particularly orphans^ or children of widows in Soot- 
land, a collier, is enabled to obtain the services of a child by merely supply- 
ing him with food and clothing. The collier himself earns from 12^. to 
24^. per week, and the female drawers from 3s. to 12^. 

In Wales, the amount of wages in the collieries and mines is pretty much 
on a par ; according to capability, boys receive from 2s. 6d, to 10^. a week, 
and are paid by weekly wages — all of which, or nearly all, the parents re- 
ceive for food and clothing. (Report, § 33 : App., Pt. II., p. 369.) 

In the Forest of Dean, the average wages of the door boys, who are 
u tially from eight to ten years of age, is 3^. per week. At <* hoddirig'' and 
** carting" the wages vary from 7;s. to IBs. per week, according to the age 
and strength of the lads. The highest rate is rarely earned by lads under 
eighteen years of age. A stout boy will frequently earn from 12^. to 15^. 
per week. These rates of wages imply full work, or six days in the week, 
which the state of trade unfortunately will not always permit. (E. Waring, 
Esq., Report, § § 26, 33, 34 : App., Pt. II. p. 3.) 

In South Gloucestershire, the sub-commissioner states the current wages 
of adult colliers to be from 18*. to 20*. per week, when in full work. Lads 
from fourteen to eighteen earn from 7^. to 12*. ; and boys under thirteen, 
from 2s. to 6s. per week, according to their ages and capabilities. Many 
of the boys appear to be wretchedly paid for their labour, by the low 
remuneration of 3rf. or 4c?. a-day. 

In North Somersetshire, it is noticed that the young pe;ople in \he 
collieries are better paid than those in other occupations, ''some of then 
getting 95., some 125., and others 135. Sd, per week." But there are boys 
often and eleven, who are working for 5d. a-day. 

IIL THE TRUCK SYSTEM. 

The wages of the labourers of all ages employed in collieries appear in 
most cases to be paid in the current coin of the realm, at fixed periods, 
weekly or fortnightly, though sometimes monthly, and occasionally at 
intervals of six weeks. But in some of the districts, usually the more 
remote and poor, payment in goods, more or less extensive, and more or 
less directly, is resorted to by many of the employers. This is especially 
the case in the West of Scotland. 

'* I have no hesitation in saying," states Mr. Tancred, '^'that the spirit of the Truck Act, 
and in some cases its very letter, is most grossly violated in numerous works, by which 
unfair and illegal profits are made from the hard-earned wages of the work-people." 
Pursuing the same subject into detail, he shews the relation between this system and the 
long intervals at which the wages are paid, and the laws for the arrestment of wages 
peculiar to Scotland. (App., Pt. L pp. 337 — 344.) 

Again, in the Wales district, it is stated by Mr. Franks, that 

" In many parts of Glamorganshire, and Monmouthshire the wages of the working 
collier population are very rarely paid in money, but a shop in the neighbourhood, not pro- 
fessedly in the hands of the proprietors of the works, advances goods to the workmen 
employed in the mine, on account of the propfietors ; the books of the shop and the books 
of the colliery are checked on the pay-day at the same office, and the balance, if any, is 
handed over to the men. Jt very often happens, however, that the men unfortunately have 
nothing to receive for months together. ' It is said by many that the necessaries of me are 
dearer in these shops by 25 per cent than in others perhaps five miles off; but whether this 
is the case or not I cannot decide ; but I am convinced that the system adopted has a veiy 
.pernicious effect on the independent means of subsistence of the labourmg population, 
smd^ there rarely is any balance in the hands of the workmen to apply for the porposes of 
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education. By a reference to tb^ evidence of John Evans, schoolmaster, (No. 270,) yon 
will see the effect of this. The witness says, ' Nothing can exceed the mischief of the shops ; 
men will go to the shop and get a pound of sagar, or what not, and take it to the public- 
house for drinks I frequently myself take goods iVom the colliers instead of money ; the 
colliers have no money. I can't do anything else ; I can't express myself sufficiently 
stron^y on this sulject. There is very seldom any Italance for the working man to 
receive ; they are screwed down to the lowest possible pitch.'" (App., Pt. II., pp. 482, 483.) 

In Derbyshire, the evidence coUeeted .by Mr. Fellows affords one clear 
instance of the payment of children's wages in truck; the mother dF two 
boys stating that — 

** They are paid once a month, and is quite snre if she wanted any money between 
times, she could not have it otherwise than by a ticket for Horseley's tommy-shop. Has 
never been obliged to sell her goods purchased there, but has bought of others ; they sell 
bacon, cheese, potatoes, flour, bread, groceries, flannels, and worsted. Twice a year they 
are paid only once in six weeks ; they then call it the Tommy Fair. Has known those 
wtio had ttoiiey to go to Belper save Is. out of 38. by baying meir goods there." (App., 
Pt. n. p. 342.) 

Another witness in the same neighbourhood says — 

*' They take a ticket from the butties, who are always ready to give it, as they say they 
receive so much in the shilling ibr themselves." (Ibid., p. 341.) 

Other forms of truck used by the butties in their payment of the 
labourers, and by the overlookers in the payment of tlie butties, are thus 
described by Mr. Fellows : — 

** In most coal fields the butties are paid every other Saturday night ; at others only 
ouce a month, and they are allowed to draw subsistence money weekly. On the butty 
receiving the money, he appoints the colliers and children to meet him, either at his own 
at 6b]hie beei^shop he has an interest in, and generally keeps them waiting until he con- 
siders it has answered his purpose well enough, when the landlord produces the change 
and his bill. By this stratagem and system, the colliers and children are not ooly com- 
pelled to wait, but consider themselves lucky if they get home before midnight ; being 
moreover driven to the necessity of making all their markets on a Sunday morning. At 
some fields the butties are only settled with once a month or six weeks, and no subsistence 
is allowed them, except from a tommy-shop belonging to the overlooker of Uie works." 
(App., Pt, IL p. 255.) 

Ib Ireland the truck system is in full operation. The sub -commissioner 
who visited the collieries in Kilkenny and Queen's County, after de- 
scribing a class of contractors similar to the butties of Derbyshire, adds — 

*^ The contractor generally keeps a shop for the sale of tobacco, bread, bacon, herrings, 
&c., from which his men obtain their supplies on credit till the settling day, when the 
amount of their bills is deducted from the wages coming to them, thus causing endless dis- 
putes, quarrels, aiid bickerings ; many of the poor fellows told me they had seldom any 
money to take on the settling days. With the exception of those belonging to the Rushes 
Colliery Company, who discountenance the practice, nearly all the pits and shafts, of which 
there are an immense number, are let in this way ; but very few of them, comparatively, 
are worked on the proprietor's own account. This very bad custom has prevailed so long 
that several of the proprietors and their agents told me they could not break through it, 
much as they condemned it as bad for all parties concerned, except the contractor, and 
that the only way effectually to do away with it would be by sinking new shafts and work- ^ 
ing them themselves, which some of them are about doing." (F. Roper, Esq., App., 
Pt. I., p. 873.) 



CHAPTER VII. 
CONCLUDING REMARKS. 



We bave now completed the irksome, because extremely painful, task, of 
gathering from the evidence furnished by the numerous witnesses examined 
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under ibe comnaissioDj saoh a description of the employment, treatment^ 
and condition of the children and females employed in the mines and col- 
lieries of the United Kingdom, as may be calculated to afford to those who 
read it some idea of the severe labour and the horrible sufferings of that unfor- 
tunate class of beings. There will be but few, if, indeed, there can be any, 
who, after having perused the preceding details of this revolting subject, will not 
partake of the feelings which have been present to our own minds, while 
wading through the pages of the Appendix to the Commissioners' Report. 
The dreadful sufferings to which even infants are subjected in most of the 
mining districts, in prosecuting their premature and destructive labour ; the 
disgusting indecencies daily passing before their eyes, and inviting their imi- 
tation ; and the licentious habits and social disorganization springing out of 
these things, are of so startling a nature as to excite the most lively apprehen- 
sions as to their consequences upon society, if permitted to continue in aa 
unmitigated form. 

We are not insensible to the difficulties and hazards of legislative inter- 
ference in affairs of this description ; nor do we think that anything short of 
extreme necessity will justify such interference. It has been exercised in some 
such cases, however, and this is one to be added to the number. It is not to 
be permitted in a country ranking high in the scale of civilization, and taking 
an active and leading part in the civilization and Christianization of foreign 
lands, that any set of men, however useful to the community at large may be 
the result of their pursuits, should carry on those pursuits at the cost of such a 
fearful amount of suffering and demoralization as that existing in the col- 
liery districts of the United Kingdom. It may be, and we fear is, the fact, 
that the employment of young children is indispensable to the working of 
some of the coal mines, in which the seam of coal is narrow ; but surely the 
employment of young children may be placed under such regulations as to 
save them from much of their present suffering and contamination ; whilst 
the general management of some of the mines may be so improved as to de- 
crease largely the number of serious and fatal accidents now constantly 
occurring. 

We are borne out in this opinion by many passages occurring in the 
evidence, and in the reports of the sub-commissioners, and from these we 
shall now make such a selection as may be likely to induce a desire in the 
public mind to press the subject on the attention of the legislature. 

1. The first thing obviously calling for attention is the early age at which 
children are introduced into the mines to work. Multitudes of children ace 
condemned to the gloomy and hebelitating occupation of the pit when little 
more than five years old ; and some cases have been brought to light where, 
at the age of four, they have been carried down into these receptacles of 
misery. Many of the witnesses state, that in some districts '< they are car- 
ried down as soon as they can crawl about !" 

This is a matter which cannot fail to obtain the interference of the legisla- 
ture, as that interference has been exercised in the case of the factory 
children. 

To exemplify the interest with which this subject is regarded by those 
to whose intimate acquaintance with the social habits of the colliers generally 
importance is to be attached, Mr. Franks gives the following extract from a 
letter received from Mr. James Wright, a gentleman of great practical 
knowledge of the subject, and the manager of his Grace the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch's collieries :«^ 
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'* I eannot oonolnde this letter [la^s the writer] witbont azprewing my most anxiowi 
wish that the Report of the Commissioners may have the effect of directing the attentioa 
of the legislature to this most important subject. I would be against the interference of 
the legislature in any case except where it is absolutely necessary ; but here I conceive it 
is their imperative duty. If a measure were passed, enacting that no females were to be 
employed in our pits at all, no boys allowed to go down under twelve years of age, and 
only then if they can both read and write, in all cases the work limited eaoh day to ten 
hours — if such a measure were to pass I do not know a greater boon that could be con- 
conferred, not only upon the mining population, but upon the proprietors of Scotland." 
(App., Pt I., p. 497.) 

Many other persons familiar with the state of things in the mining districts, 
agree with this gentleman in opinion. The Rev. J. C. Galloway, M.A., of 
West Bromwich, says — 

** I cannot express the gratification which the appointment of the Children's Employ- 
ment Commission gives me. It is a measure greatly needed. Too early employment and 
its necessary attendant of the neglect of all intellectual and moral culture, are producing 
the most distressing and alarming results. The general welfare — not merely of the chil- 
dren themselves, but of the whole community — ^demands the decided interference of the 
legislature. I believe that it is in most cases poverty that induces parents to send their 
children to work so soon ; but if manufacturers, &c., were forbidden by law to employ 
children under a certain age, they would be constrained to offer to the adult higher wages, 
and thus the parents w))uld be entitled, as 1 doubt not they are inclined, to send their unem- 
ployed children to school." (Ibid., p. 27.) 

Mr. Kennedy, speaking of the Lancashire district, says-^— 

" An extensive body of facts are now before the Board with respect to the ages of the 
children. On this subject I have only to observe, that in this district it appears to me there 
is an extensive and growing feeling against the employment of very young children which 
will support any regulations which the legislature may impose." 

We have given, in the preceding pages, ample proof of the want of intel- 
lectual and moral culture in the young mining population. The exclusion of 
very young children from the pits is indispensable to improvement in this 
respect. Many competent witnesses agree in this. 

Rev. S. Webb, and Rev. W. J.Skidmore, Wolverhampton, say — 

** Education, in the intervals of labour, is not likely to be very beneficial ; nor will the 
mental or physical condition of the children be much improved until their earlier days are 
entirely devoted to instruction." (App., Pt. I., p. 27.) 

Wo have not space to multiply extracts upon this topic ; nor is it necessary. 
It is one the merits of which will be immediately obvious to every mind. 

2. The next thing calling for legislative regulation, is the employment of 
females in mines — a practice which is fruitful in evil, both to the individuals 
themselves, and to all with whom they are connected. We have already seen 
what the effect is upon their own moral feelings and'conduct; and it will not 
be difficult to conceive of their characters as Vives and mothers. 

Mr. Thomas Asworth, the able agent of Lord Vernon, agrees with mul« 
titudes of other witnesses who have become familiar with the moral con- 
dition of the colliers and their families, and says, '^ No female ought to 
be employed under ground, as it is a degradation to the sex." (App., 
Pt. II., p. 191.) 

" In the case of the female children," says Mr. Franks, (App., Pt. I., p. 399,) " the effect 
of their ignorance and want of instruction in needlework, knitting, &c, strikes one as 
the more remarkable, since, happily, these useful arts are almost universally to be found 
possessed by the female population throughout the land ; but when we reflect upon the low 
state of domestic life into which the collier family is, as it were, driven by the nature and 
duration of their employment, and of the indifference which this unmitigated slavery be- 
gets in the mind— even of the young — ^to all those wholesome incitements to cleanliness 
and decent proflrieties of person and home, which are invaluable as the means of keeping the 
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tone of a laboariog population from sinking into grossness, it excites but little wonder ; 
nor is it surprising that tradesmen scarcely ever marry colliers' daughters where tl^ 
females work below ground, as they know nothing of housewifery. How in the name of 
reason should they ? Are diey to learn it in the pit ?" 

In the Dalkeith collieries of the Duke of Buccleuch, women and girls 
have been excluded from the mines, by express order of his Grace. Let 
us examine the effect of this regulation^ anticipated by Mr. James Wright, 
the manager :— 

** I feel confident that the exclusion of females will advantage the colliers in a physical 
point of view, and that it will force the alteration of the economy of the mines. Owners 
will be compelled to alter their system ; they will ventilate better, make better roads, and 
so change the system as to enable men who now work only three or four days a-week to 
discover their own interest in regularly emploving themselves. Since young children and 
females have been excluded from his Grace s mines, we have never had occasion to 
increase the price of coal.** (Ibid., p. 399.) 

Let us take now the evidence of Mr. John Wright, manager of the Rosewell and Bar- 
leydean Coal-mines, the property of J. B. W. Ramsay, Esq., from wMch, for the last 
four years, women and very young children have been excluded. This gentleman says — 

" Men labour here on the average fh)m eleven to twelve days in the fortnight ; whereas 
when they^ depended on their wives and children, they rarely wrought nine days in the 
^me period. Colliers are now stationary, with very few exceptions, and the women 
themselves are opposed to moving, since they have felt the benefit of homes.*' (Ibid., p. 400.) 

3. Another thing calling for regulation is the daily term of labour, which 
extends in some districts, as we have seen, to between sixteen and eighteen 
hours a day ; a space of time by far too protracted for continuous labour 
under any circumstances, but more especially so, in such places as coal 
and metal mines. 

Objections, of various kinds, have been made to any compulsory shortening 
of the hours of labour in the collieries, which are said to be irremediable. 
But they are no such thing* 

*' Any restriction as to hours which should be universally otiigatory^ and which should 
be rigidly and impartially enforced bylaw,** says Mr. Symons, '* would not only reduce the 
hours of work, but by limiting the present redundant supply, raise wholesale prices to a 
legitimate amount, and avert iigury to the coal-masters, although it might diminish the 
exorbitant profits Of coal-dealers, for whose exclusive benefit it appears that these long 
hours are maintained. But this cannot be done by any other than legislative regulation.** 

And this view of the matter is supported by several independent and expe- 
rienced persons. 

William Bedford, one of the proprietors of Gildcrsomc, Morley, and 
Drighlington Collieries, examined May 14, 1841, at Drighlington : 

*'If pits were allowed to draw nine hours, it would be plenty. In our pit we have sixty 
people : we begin letting them down at six, and we begin drawing at seven or soon after, 
and we stand mree-quarters of an hour at noon ; and are all out in a general way at half- 
past four. We keep drawing coals and ^ople just as they come during the last two or 
three hours. It is a bad place to allow children to stay in the pits to work after the men 
have left The bids do nothing but play, and are in far too long. It might be prevented. 
If the Government wishes to regulate the hours pits work, I believe they can do it no 
other way than by regulating the hours coals are drawn by the engine ; and nine hours 
ought to be allowed for pulling coals exclusive of meal-time, and pulling the men. Taking 
ope with anoUier, if ^is were done^ no man or boy will remain m the pit longer than nine 
hours. Relays of boys would be very awkward. Many pits are drawn by horses, and 
they could not manage it all.** (App., rart L, p. 286.) 

It is unavoidable that some degree of inequality of labour should occasion- 
ally take place in the working of coal-pits ; but it would be perfectly easy to 
take care that at no period should the duration of labour exceed what li due 
to a regard for the health and strength of the young persons employed in this 
most laborious occupation. It has been repeatedly stated, that eight hours 
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has been usually esteemed the proper length of a collier's day's work ; and 
the evidence is universal, that more than nine is incompatible with health or 
strength in the long run. " Nine hours is plenty for a collier or a child to 
work)'' said Mr. Haigh, agent to the Messrs. Charlesworth, <^ and I will state 
this anywhere." (Ihid., p. 169.) 

' 4. The prevention of accidents in the pits is a point of great importance. 
Many of them occur, as we have seen, from sheer inattention on the part of 
the proprietors to the obligations and responsibiUties devolving upon them. 

Dr. Mitchell has enumerated several things, under this head, deserving of 
attention. He says — 

*' Since I have explored other districts, I have formed a decided opinion that 
the accidents in Stanordshire might be diminished by the following means : — 
"(1.) A more powerful system of ventilation, which would more com- 
pletely clear off the carburetted-hydrogen gas, and the carbonic-acid gas, and 
would also improve the health by carrying off the foul air occasicJtied by the 
hreathing of men and horses, and animal effluvia. 

<^ (2.) By stronger and more complete tackling for ascending and descend* 
ing, and by a protection of a canopy or iron umbrella over the heads of the 
people. 

" (3.) By a rigorous discipline as to the number of men, or of boys, allowed 
to go up or down at a time. 

" (4.) By being careful to select a steady man to work the engine, and 
being strict to enforce attention to his duty. 

'^(5.) By more effectually shutting up old pits; and also by erecting some 
sort of enclosure round the pits at work, so as to put persons on their guard 
who approach them. 

" (6.) By an examination of the state of the pits every morning before the 
men went down to work. Also, [by an examination of the condition of the 
whole tackling and gear by which they descend." (Ibid., p. 17.) 

The preceding pages bear ample testimony to numerous accidents arising 
from want of attention to these subjects. We might add much to what has 
been there incidentally stated. 

In the case of the accidents from falling down shafts of coal-pits, and of 
iron-stone pits, the proprietors or lessees are greatly to blame. We find some 
falling down the shafts of old pits, and are crushed to death, or drowned in 
the water at the bottom. One playful boy, of nine years of age, is flying a 
kite in an old coal-pit field, and falls to the bottom, and is killed. All these 
accidents might be prevented by enclosing the mouths of the pits with durable 
material. When wood is employed it is liable to be carried off, and at all 
events it soon rots away. It is not uncommon to see a remnant of a brick 
fence, but very frequently quite inadequate for its purpose. A strong turf 
fence would answer as well, and would not afford any temptation for people 
to carry it piecemeal away. In regard to the top of the shafts of pits which 
are actually at work, they must be left sufficiently clear of all incumbrance 
which would impede labour ; but even these might be partially enclosed, and 
at all events, by such a, barrier as would not allow persons to approach with- 
out being reminded of their danger. A stranger coming into a coal-field is 
on his guard, but persons always at work in the field are apt to become less 
cautious. Such was probably the case with a banks woman, aged 17, in the 
paii«<h of Willenhall, and the bankswoman, aged 19, in tlie parish of Bilston, 
who both perished by falling into iron-stone pits. 
No child should be permitted to manage an engine; whereas many 
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children ave now entrusted with this responsible employment. We baro 
already mentioned fatal accidents arising from this cause : we have many 
more before us. 

John Halliwel]^ the active overseer of Oldham^ mentioned several instances 
of this^ in cases which had come under his notice : 

'^ I remember a case, two years sgo, where a boy of ten years of age was managing an 
engine, whilst five men were coming up, and be let the engine wind tbem over the head- 
gear, and they were all l^^iUed. I if as foreman of the coroner's jury at the time, and we 
represented the danger of entrusting the care of engines to such young children to one of 
the masters who attended the inquest ; but he said the engines were just as safb in the 
hands of children as full-grown men. 

" Is it still usual to give the charge of the engines to children ?— Yes ; I believe it is 
still common to employ children as engineers." (App. I., Pt I., p. 171.) 

5. The drawing with the girdle and chain, as described in the third chapter 
of this pamphlet, should be put an end to. 

Mr. William Lloyd, an old miner, who was sent to Dr. Mitchell to the 
inn at the Iron Bridge, with specimens of coal and iron-stone, on being asked 
his opinion of the girdle, replied, <*Sir, I can only say of it what the mothers 
say — It is barbarity ! barbarity I" 

All the tlie great companies have made an advance in civilization, and have 
substituted the railroad and the dan for Ihe girdle and chain ; but there are 
still some persons, generally of small capital, who lease a small pit, and in- 
stead of a steam-engine, use a horse and a gin, and instead of laying down a 
small railway in their pits, employ boys to drag with the girdle and chain. 
The legislature has prohibited, under severe penalties, the drawing of carts 
by dogs, and cannot therefore allow the more inhuman practice of drawing of 
carts by boys. 

The examination of the children shews there is much more of drawing with 
girdle and chain than what, from the evidence of the managers of the large 
companies, we should have supposed. A perusal of the evidence given in the 
preceding pages will amply shew the severe pain which this manner of work- 
ing inflicts. That the work can never be accomplished without suffering, 
there is too much reason to fear, but no means should be spared to render it 
the least possible. (App., Pt. I., p. 35.) 

We have now adverted to the principal topics that suggest themselves for 
legislative inquiry and regulation. There are others which will suggest 
themselves as the evidence is perused ; and we trust that every friend of 
humanity will feel himself, or herself, as the case may be, called upon to use 
his or her influence on behalf of the oppressed and suffering colliery children. 



FINIS. 
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